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WHY: 


BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 


Not becanse my palsied hand has gathered 
Strength to take the idle weapons up, 
Not because my lips have found a sweetness 
Mingled with the bitter of my cup; 
Not because the way in which I faltered 
Has grown smoother, or my burden less, 
Nor because I see thro’ fate’s dark masking 
That my smiters have been sent to bless; 
Not because I find ‘neath smoulde ring ashes 
Fires of hope and faith once more alight, 
Or because my waiting has been resting, 
Do I rise and gird me for the fight. 
Gird me, tho’ from wounds still sore and bleeding; 
Stand erect, tho’ weak, athirst and faint, 
And press on—with lifted eyes—unheeding 
If my road be cheered by wayside saint. 
"Tis enough that, lying in the shadows, 
Far away from saintly shrine or cross, 
I have heard a voice of human music, 
Seen a smile that shamed defeat and loss; 
Caught a flash from an illumined spirit 
Throwing out, where life’s high billows roll, 
Light-house gleams of peace, which they inherit 
Who are strong in an unvanquished soul. 
And because I see that sweet light falling 
Over wilder seas than I have tried, 
Warning other's barks in times appalling, 
Glowing on, to save, to cheer, to guide; 
And because I saw it when I drifted 
Wrecked and broken on the shifting sand, 
How I lighted my small lamp and lifted 
Up my life once more, in trembling hand ; 
And because the gleam of my small taper, 
May o’ershine some hard or shadowed way, 
Do I clasp my weapons, take my burdens, 
And press forward to th’ Eternal Day. 











HINDOO WOMEN . 


I have just been reading a little book 
which seems to set to music all the dreamy 
mysticism and all the ardent passion of 
Hindoo life. It is the “Song of Songs” of 
Jayadeva, translated by Edwin Arn old,* one 
of the most accomplished of English schol- 
ars, and known to many Americans with 
especial interest as the son-in-law of Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. Mr. Arnold has 
previously published several volumes of 
translations from the Sanskrit and the 
Greek, but none in which the very soul of 
the East seems to incarnate as in this: 
music, natural beauty, human passion, and 
symbolic meanings, all blended into one; 
a strain of melody such as Swinburne and 
Rossetti only echo far away,—combined 
with a higher significance than they are 
wont to reach. 

The ‘Song of Songs” is a little pastoral 
drama, written about 1150 A. D., in which 
the human soul—under the form of K rishna 
—is gradually led upward from the vision 
of earthly to that of celestial beauty. At 
first wasting himself on unworthy loves, 
Krishna is gradually freed by the knowl- 
edge of Radha, the spirit of intellectual 
and moral beauty, who leads him to higher 
things. Thus under the parable of a human 
passion—sometimes, as in the ‘“‘Song of 
Solomon,” depicted too glowingly for exact 
translation—the highest teaching is sought. 
This at least is the interpretation put upon 
the poem by Sir William Jones and others; 
and it certainly lends itself readily to this 
meaning in the graceful translation of Mr. 


*London Trubner & Co., 1875. Pp. 144. The book 
is in the Boston Atheneum. 








Arnold. The poem is full to overflowing 
with grace and beauty; it takes a great 
variety of measure and form, and is indeed 
the libretto of an opera, the very names of 
the different musical airs being given. The 
translator respectfully says, ‘‘An English 
dress cannot alas! fail to destroy some- 
thing of the Asiatic grace of Radha; but in 
her own she is radiant, fascinating and 
angelic, and seemed to teach a lesson so 
well worth repeating that this imitation of 
Jayadeva has been ventured on. 

The love painted in the poem is remarka- 
ble for dignity amidst passion, and for the 
equal if not superior position conceded to 
the queen of Krishna’s heart. This suggests 
the claim made by the eloquent Hindoo 
Keshub Chunder Sen, in England, that the 
earliest Hindoo traditions gave to women a 
far higher place than she now occupies, and 
it recalls those Hindoo marriage ceremonies 
described by Colebrooke in his essays—rit- 
uals full of poctry and beauty. Colebrooke 
was the recognized head of English Orien- 
talists in his ,day, and even now, with all 
modern progress, Max Muller admits his 
great excellence, and he remains a high 
authority. 

The Hindoo marriage ceremony, accord- 
ing to Colebrooke, is one of immense elabo- 
ration, prolonged over several days, and ac- 
companied hy hundreds of prayers and ob- 
lations, which must take place in a certain 
order. There are many ceremonials while 
the bride is being dressed for the wedding, 
and while the bridegroom is being solemnly 
received by the bride’s father. Then the 
hand of the bride is placed on his, and 
they are bound together with grass, ‘‘amid 
the sound of cheerful music.” The father 
pours over the hand a vessel of sacred 
water, and utters the words, ‘‘God the Exist- 
ent;” then repeats the names and designa- 
tions of both parties and gives his daughter 
to the bridegroom. The latter repeats a 
text of which this isa part: ‘‘Love gave 
her. To love he gave her. Love was the 
giver. Love was the taker. Love! may 
this be thine.” Then the bride and bride- 
groom walk forward together, and he says 
to her, ‘‘May the regents of space, may air, 
the sun, and fire, dispel that anxiety which 
thou feelest in thy mind, and turn thy heart 
to me.” (Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Es- 
says, I, 210.) 

After this delicate recognition of the 
young girl’s timidity, sacrifices are offered, 
and a scarf, the gift of the bridegroom, is 
placed over the bride. She sits on the mat 
beside the sacrificial fire, and places her 
right hand on his shoulder while he utters 
six prayers, which may be thus condensed: 
“1. May Varuna grant that this woman 
should never bemoan a calamity befalling 
her children. 2. May her progeny be long- 
lived and may she never be a widow. 3. 
May heaven protect thee and may the as- 
sembled gods protect thy children. 4. 
May no lamentation arise at night in thy 
abode; may the mourners enter other houses 
than thine; mayest thou never admit sor- 
row to thy heart. 5. I lift barrenness, the 
death of children, sin and every other evil 
as I would lift a chaplet off thy head. 6. 
May death depart from me, and immortali- 
ty come.” Then a stone is laid on the 
ground; the bride places her foot on it, and 
the bridegroom recites ‘‘Ascend this stone; 
be firm like the stone. Subdue such as en- 
tertain hostile designs against me, and repel 
them.” Then they walk together round 
the fire. Then the bride steps seven steps 
forward; the most important of all the 
rites. At each step there is a pause and a 
prayer is recited by the bridegroom; thus 
the first step is a prayer for food; the sec- 
ond for strength; the third for religion; the 
fourth for happiness; and so on. Then 
other prayers are recited; one of which is, 
“Q Indra! who pourest forth rain! render 
this woman fortunate and the mother of 
children; grant her ten sons; give her eleven 
protectors.” 

Then the bridegroom says finally ‘‘I take 
thy hand for the sake of good fortune, that 
thou mayest become old with me, thy hus- 
band; may the deities give thee as a ma- 
tron unto me, that I may be a householder. 
I need the goddess of prosperity. Thou 
art she. Thou art the goddess of prosperi- 
ty. Ineed her.” Then he shows the bride 
the polar star, reciting the text: ‘‘Heaven 
is stable; the earth is stable; the universe 
is stable; may this woman be stable in her 
husband’s family.” He then eats some 
food, saying, ‘‘May that heart, which is 
yours, become my heart. Since food is the 
bond of life, I bind thee therewith.” The 
bride then partakes also of the food. 

This is bnt a small part of the ceremony; 
but what I have omitted is chiefly repeti- 
tion and is less interesting. Here and there 
are phrases or prayers so plain spoken as to 
¥e foreign to our manners; but there is never 





any levity or real grossness of feeling in 
these, and all is serious and dignified. All 
will admit that there is much beauty in the 
ritual I have given; that it recognizes 
strength and dignity as well as dependance 
in Woman. The bride is treated with uni- 
form respect, and recognized as equal or 
very nearly equal with her husband. There 
is not in the whole ritual a recognition of 
inferiority so explicit as when, in some of 
our churches, the bride promises to ‘‘obey.” 
The moral is that even in nations called 
heathen, and in the most ancient rituals, 
there is still much recognition of the higher 
aspect of Womanhood and the beauty of 
the marriage relation; and that in every 
civilization, when it is at its best, the rela- 
tion of the sexes is most nearly that of 
equality. T. W. H. 
—_——_ ea o—_____—_ 
KINDERGARTEN AGAIN. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Though I hate per- 
sonalities, it is due to the interests of the 
great cause of Freebel’s Reform, that I make 
a rejoinder to Mr. Bicknell’s article of Oct. 
7, and explain my position as editor of a 
page of the New England Journal of Educa- 
tion, which I find to be a false position for 
me. 

Mr. Bicknell invited me, both in 1875 and 
1876, to merge my Kindergarten Messenger 
in his journal, I to retain my editorial re- 
sponsibility and name for the page, which 
each week would print a quarter part of my 
monthly. For he said, he wanted the New 
England Journal to give the voice and au- 
thority of New England on the whole course 
of education, including the kindergarten 
era, 

And I, supposing that he had read my 
Messenger, and learnt its object and reason 
for being, and that he approved of it, accept- 
ed his proposal for 1876; not so much be- 
cause my little monthly did not pay its own 
expenses, (since the friends of the cause had 
paid up the deficiency each year, and were 
willing to continue to do so), as that by my 
accepting the invitation, the New England 
Journal of Education would be pledged to 
the cause, and I should be able to bring the 
subject before seven or eight thousand:more 
subscribers. 

In every number of my monthly it has 
been expressed, that there was a vital dif- 
ference between the kindergarten method 
and the school method; even when the 
school method included object-teaching; 
the kindergarten aiming singly at the devel- 
opment of the whole organization, bodily 
and mental, by prolonging the nursery dis- 
cipline of sympathy, and cherishing, in or- 
der to prepare children by learning to love, 
to trust, to hope, and to act with and for 
others unselfishly, for learning to know the 
universe, into which they are born, with 
will and heart in full force, but with no un- 
derstanding to guide their action in it. 

Also, and no less emphaiically, in every 
number and in every possible way, it was 
asserted, that in order to give this develop- 
ment, it was indispensible that the kinder- 
gartners should be thoroughly instructed in 
Freebel’s special philosophy of education 
and analysis of child-nature; as well as in 
the processes of activity founded on them; 
and that to attempt a mechanical practice of 
the occupations was to falsify the expressive 
name given to his institution of kindergar- 
ten (i. e., a garden where children are the 
plants). Isay my reason for having start- 
ed the Messenger was because there was al- 
ready a confusion in the public mind by 
some persons having ignorantly, and others 
both ignorantly and guilefully, adopted and 
retained the name for their infant schools. 

But, to my infinite surprise, I found, some 
weeks since, that Mr. Bicknell had proba- 
bly never read my Messenger, nor known 
this distinction between kindergarten devel- 
opment and school instruction and in, prob- 
ably unconscious, contradiction of what I 
had said in my account of the Centennial 
kindergarten, of the counterfeits, he gave 
editorial advice to persons seeking kinder- 
garten training to correspond with Miss 
Coe, who, he affirmed to be a competent 
teacher of Freebel’s science and art, although 
that lady, both in print and by spoken 
words, was daily declaring that she was 
so far from being a follower of Freebel, 
that she merely used his materials for pro- 
cesses of her own invention, on her own su- 
perior theory of infant education; and had 
added to them superior and different mate- 
rials, &c., &c. 

But though I was amazed at Mr. Bick- 
nell’s being so careless of the unity of his 
organ, I did not presume to gainsay what 
he said in those pages of it, for which he 
alone was responsible, but I wrote for my 
own page an article in which I gave a histo- 
ry of my relation to the kindergarten cause, 
including a confession of my own presump- 


tuous though innocent attempt, in 1859, 
which had started many false kindergartens, 
and as Miss Coe assured me, suggested hers; 
and I did my best to demonstrate that it 
was impossible for Miss Coe to give the 
training for Freebel’s Kindergarten, because 
she knew so little of its principle that ‘‘Man 
is a creative being,” that she did not see that 
her school, whatever might be its value, was 
no kindergarten, and that her calling it so, 
and proposing to train teachers for it, was a 
delusion and a snare; as had been proved by 
a large number of instances, within my own 
knowledge, of ladies who had wasted time 
and money in going to her, and who after- 
wards had to go toa genuine training school 
to become kindergartners. 

It was painful to do this, but I had no 
choice; for Miss Coe had been remonstrated 
with by Mrs. Kriege and others, and -re- 
fused to learn the real thing, giving as a rea- 
son that she was sure Americans would prefer 
her mode to Froebel’s. Yet still she proved 
her ignorance of Froebel, by keeping the 
name kindergarten for her school, when the 
word was despoiled of its significance. But 
Mr. Bicknell refused to put my article into 
my page, sending me word that nothing 
must be said detrimental to Miss Coe’s in- 
terests in the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Many friends of kindergarten immediate- 
ly wrote to me to ask,—why I permitted 
this falsification of my Messenger without 
giving notice? I therefore sent another par- 
agraph for my own page, simply saying that 
I was responsible for no advertisements or 
advice given to those wishing training, ex- 
cept what was to be found in my own edi- 
torial columns. Without speaking of Miss 
Coe, I added the names of the training 
schools where Froebel’s science and art were 
faithfully taught. In doing this, I did pre- 
cisely what a disciple of Bacon would have 
done in his day if he had said that Bacon’s 
system of questioning nature in the humili- 
ty of ignorance could not be learnt in the 
schools of the scholastics, whose methods 
this reform of philosophical method dis- 
credited. 

But Mr. Bicknell would not put this par- 
agraph into my columns; and that left me no 
choice but, in some other paper, to do what 
fidelity to the truth, to which I was pledged, 
required. 

In saying that Miss Coe does not train her 
pupils in the kindergarten doctrine and pro- 
cesses which she repudiates, I do her no in- 
justice. Ido not detract from her ability 
to please her patrons; and certainly, I am 
the very last person to detract from her 
‘‘business ability,” which 1 consider con- 
summate. But Froebel’s kindergarten is 
not a business, it is a religion; and must 
grow by other methods than that of flatter- 
ing the vanity of ambitious parents or the 
self-conceit of Americans. The kindergar- 
ten was founded by a German, it is true, 
not on the German peculiarity however, 
but on the cosmopolitan principle, ‘‘Man is 
a creative being, and is to be dealt with as 
such from the beginning,” which Froebel 
himself, in his lifetime, recognized as being 
more in harmony with the American é pluri- 
bus unum, than with any other national 
principle. 

For the rest of the year in which 1 am 
engaged to the Journal, by so many of my 
subscribers having paid their three dollars, 
because of my page in it, I shall confine 
myself largely to translations of the writ- 
ings of Freebel and his interpreters, and 
then free myself from the false position 
into which my careless good faith betrayed 
me. 

As Mr. Bicknell accuses me of acting as 
Pope, I will say I have assumed no position 
of authority. As I had myself introduced a 
false form and method of education and 
taken the name of kindergarten in igno- 
rance of the truth, having mistaken a 
pamphlet containing the preface of his 
Menschen Erziehung for the whole work, I 
felt bound in honor, when I discovered my 
mistake, to do my best to remedy the evil, 
by making myself acquainted with and 
spreading abroad the true meaning and 
form of the system, and denouncing all 
falsifications of it, beginning with my own. 
I have done this at my own pecuniary cost, 
though I am poor, and there is no pecuniary 
advantage to me in the establishment of the 
Reform. What I have done has conciliated 
to me a certain influence on the subject, 
which I think is due wholly to the truth 
which I have endeavored to serve, and 
faithfully to use this influence for the cause. 
I feel responsible to God, through whose 
Providence it has come to me. For I have 
certainly used no arts to secure it, but 
have stated what I have learnt, simply and 
nakedly, believing it to be God’s truth, as 
did Freebel. ELIZABETH P. Prapopy. 





Cambridge, Mass. . 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss ReBeEcca Jones, former principal of 
the training school in Worcester, Mass., 
now a teacher in the State Normal School, 
has just declined an urgent call to a similar 
position in the Boston Normal School. The 
school there is to be congratulated that she 
prefers to remain in her present place. 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe lectured in Mil- 
waukee this week, and The Sentinel thus de- 
scribes her appearance: ‘‘She is of ripe 
middle-age, with a countenance of the be- 
nevolent type. Hergrayish-blonde hair was 
brushed back with the severest simplicity, 
and surmounted with the white crape of a 
widow’s mourning. Her dress was plain, 
of some dark stuff that almost looked black 
in the gas-light, covered with a Quaker-like 
black shawl, and a bouquet relieved the sim- 
plicity of her attire. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lectured last 
Monday evening in Tremont Temple on her 
favorite subjects of temperance and Wo- 
man Suffrage and their close connections 
with each other. She was listened to by a 
large audiénce, who manifested satisfaction 
and sympathy with the speaker's ideus and 
expressions. She painted in glowing colors 
the evils of intemperance, the deserted 
homes, ruined families, etc., which resulted 
from the terrible evil, and called on Wo- 
man to exert her influence to check it. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE, when in her nine- 
teenth year, was by no means the unattrac- 
tive person she has been represented as 
being. There is a little carricature, sketched 
by herself, in which all the more awkward 
of her physical points are ingeniously ex- 
aggerated. The prominent forehead bulges 
out in an aggressive manner, suggestive of 
hydrocephalus; the nose, ‘tip-tilted like the 
petal of a flower,’ and the mouth is made 
unnecessarily large, while the little figure 
is clumsy and ungainly. But though she 
could never pretend to beauty, she had re- 
deeming features, her eyes, hair, and mas- 
sive forehead all being attractive points.” 


Mrs. MarTua ANGLE Dorser?, of Hen- 
nepin Co., Minnesota, has been refused ad- 
mission to the bar by Judge A. H. Young 
of that State. The statute on which he 
bases his decision is this: ‘‘Any male per- 
son of the age of twenty-one years, of good 
moral character, and who possesses the req- 
uisite qualifications of learning and ability, 
is entitled to admission to practice in all the 
courts of this State.” The judge admits 
that the lady has passed a brilliant examina- 
tion and has the requisite qualifications of 
moral character, learning and ability; but 
he holds that she does not come within the 
scope of the statute inasmuch as she is not 
a “male person.” The statute, he says, 
does not prohibit the admission of women, 
but there is an implied inhibition quite as 
plain and binding as an actual prohibition. 
The judge can be easily tripped in his logic. 
Candidates cannot apply for admission un- 
der the statute after they have passed their 
twenty-second year. The words are: ‘‘Any 
male person of the age of twenty-one years,” 
&c. Applicants who are twenty-two years 
of age, or older, are not prohibited in ex- 
press terms, but inasmuch as the statute af- 
firmatively provides for the admission of 
candidates of the age of twenty-one, there 
is what the judge would term an ‘implied 
inhibition.” That statute is a weak peg to 
hang a decision on. 

Miss Eva PARKER, the daughter of a 
farmer of Groveland, Tazewell County, II., 
the wife of Robert Ingersol, the great Repub- 
lican orator, would be considered a rare wo- 
man in any age. An affectionate, tender, 
true-hearted, and loving woman, she trans- 
formed the reckless, careless, heedless gen- 
ius into a great-souled, strong-brained, ver- 
satile, and pure-minded man. Two daugh- 
ters are the result of this union. Few house- 
holds equal this in strong but tender affec- 
tion, manifested simply and naturally, with- 
out affectation and without concealment. 
When he goes on any long journey his fami- 
ly always accompany him. Together they 
went to Europe, together they made the 
campaign in Maine and New York. Nor is 
hers the masculine intellect that partakes of 
all triumphs and drives him forward be- 
cause she is ambitious. Dress and society 
and place and position are things she cares 
as little foras he. In intellect she does not 
strive to be his peer, but in all womanly 
qualities, in devotion to him, in wifely re- 
gard, in the domestic virtues, she surpasses 
most women as much as in masculine 
strength and vigor he surpasses most men, 
and he repays this affection with a constan- 
cy, a care and attention, a delicate deference 
to her wishes, and a loyal devotion to her, 
that reveals the ideal lover of the romantic 
school. There is, however, in all this no 
sentimentality and no gush.” 
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Woman’s Congress 
CONTINUED. 


Fourth 


Among the papers read at the first session 
of the Congress on Wednesday afternoon, 
Oct. 4, was one entitled: 

AGASSIZ SUMMER SCHOOL. 
BY MISS AMY JOHNSON. 


The report that such a school was about 
to be opened spread very rapidly, and there 
was no lack of applicants, or delay on the 
yart of the chosen fifty who had the good 
fortune to be admitted. On the mornin 
of July 8, 1873, from the mountains of Col- 
orado to the granite hills of New Hampshire 

athered the students on the wharf of New 
Redford to be transferred to Penekese Is- 
land, fifteen miles distant. Strange faces 
met on every side, but a common interest 
united them more firmly than formal cour- 
tesies. 

Only fourteen out of the fifty were ladies, 
and, as the propriety of their admission was 
questioned by Agassiz’s best advisers, the 
credit is due to him, whose rare intelligence 
and prophetic wisdom saw that the wo- 
man’s patience, endurance, quick insight, 
and ncatness in work, eminently qualitied 
her for the study of the sciences. Her work 
there called forth his best commendations. 

He said nothing of sex, but very much of 
education; gave to all alike the best oppor- 
tunities to be proved by the best work. 
“There's no need to speak; the universe 
shall henceforth speak for you, and witness, 
“She who did this thing was born to do it,— 
claims her license in her work.” Brains 
were busy, spirits stirring, hearts full, hands 
not idle, and every woman felt that scien- 
tific truth was as surely hers by right of 
discovery as though she were a Cuvier or 
Humboldt. There were no bold declamations 
of rights, no false modesty of position. 
While there were great diversity and fre- 
quent collisions of opinion, these served 
only to sharpen the understanding and give 
more Catholic views. The variety of ob- 
jects in scientific study afforded opportuni- 
ties and sufficient motive in the magnitude 
of the consequences to exert oneself to the 
utmost in the pursuit of truth, and the most 
daring intrepidity in maintaining it. There 
was no levity, no feebleness, no indifference, 
but an habitual fervor and enthusiasm, a 
gravity approaching to piety in the study 
and handling of the most common objects. 

The School of Penekese marks an epoch 
in the higher education of Woman, less on 
account of its real importance or truths 
taught, than of its influence upon the 
minds of American educators. Science 
must emancipate thought and, wherever in- 
troduced, revolutionizes. It has aptly been 
called the ‘‘Iconoclast,’’ and while the ten- 
dency of the classics is to conservatism, the 
introduction of the sciences may be the 
catholicon. 

The immediate results can be seen in the 
number of Scientific Summer Schools that 
have followed and the increased interest 
everywhere in the sciences. The method 
of teaching from the object, making each 
student an investigator, has given a new 
interest to study and made the class-room a 
delight. Future years will reveal to those 
who continue the work the good done by 
the little School of Penekese. 


FIRST EVENING SESSION. 

Long before the hour appointed the hall 
was crowded by an eager and intelligent 
audience of which about three fourths were 
women. The first speaker was Miss Anna 
C. Garlin, who treated with great ability 
the difficult question of ‘‘The Organization 
of Household Labor.” She was followed 
by Mrs. Zina Fay Pierce, who read a paper 
on ‘Co-operation.” Both of these essays 
will be printed in full hereafter. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore.was then invited 
by the President to give a summary of the 
successful co-operation of farmers and farm- 
ers’ wives in the Granges, which she pro- 
ceeded to do in her clear, forcible manner. 
She also gave some amusing reminiscences 
of the sudden deprivation of household 
help which the ladies of Chicago suffered 
during the war, when the demand arose for 
Norwegian and Swedish women to supply 
the places of the absent soldiers in harvest- 
ing the grain fields of the North West. Had 
the harvest season continued a little longer, 
co-operative kitchens and laundries would 
have been then and there improvised. But 
when the harvest was gathered the house- 
hold help returned, ruddy and rosy, and in- 
vigorated by healthy out-door work and 
generous pay, and the schemes subsided 
with the emergency which had called them 
forth. 

Mrs. Livermore took exception to the 
somewhat sweeping classification of mar- 
ried women, by Mrs. Pierce, as being con- 
sumers and spenders rather than producers, 
and she showed that the great majority of 
women are as usefully and industrially oc- 
cupied as are men. The trouble was not 
that women did not do their share as pro- 
ducers of wealth, but that men monopolized 
the profits and the pay to which women 
were honestly entitled. 

Mrs. Duffey, of Vineland, read a paper on 
Women in Literature, which closed the ex- 
ercises of the evening. 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 

On Thursday morning the Congress reas- 
sembled. The first paper presented was on 
“Art Education,” by Mrs. Hicks, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Mrs. Hicks lamented that there 
had been so little progress in art in this 
country during its first century. During 
the last five years there had been a sudden 
and simultaneous impulse all over the coun- 
try toward a development of art. 

Mrs, Edna D. Cheney, of Boston, added 
a few words on the subject, saying that it 





was by means of the common schools that 
art knowledge is to be disseminated, and 
rejoicing that the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fine Arts had thrown open their galleries 
on Sunday. 

‘‘Homes for Unmarried Women,” written 
by Miss Sewall,was next read by Mrs. Abba 
Gould Woolson. She recommended that 
single women unite in numbers of two or 
three, in forming homes for themselves; 
and, if their means would permit, adopt 
homeless little ones, and bring not only 
happiness but a blessing to their home. 

The venerable and beloved Mrs. Lucretia 
Mott, whose presence is a benediction, was 
warmly greeted, and from the rich store- 
house of her reminiscences traced the 
growth of Woman’s education for the past 
thirty years. She referred in terms of af- 
fectionate regard and esteem to Lucy Stone 
and Elizabeth Cady Stanton and the other 
pioneer workers in the cause of Woman's 
emancipation and enfranchisement. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The first paper of the afternoon session 
was by Mrs. Diaz, who made an urgent 
plea for moral education in the ‘‘Develop- 
ment of Character in Schools; or, What 
Shall We Do to be Saved?” She brought 
the defects of our common school education 
and our criminal reports before her hearers. 
side by side, and asked if the government 
could not afford to do more to prevent, and 
less to punish crime, by giving the moral 
education a place in its schools superior to 
that of the intellectual? Mrs. Churchill 
then read two papers, the first by Madame 
Ritter, of Poughkeepsie, on ‘‘Music,” and 
the second by Mrs. Peckham, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., on the subject of ‘‘Minstrelsy 
and Amatory Poetry: Its Legacy to Girls.” 





MUSIC AND WOMAN AS A 
MUSICIAN, 
BY MADAME FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 


During the long and tumultuous period 
that preceded and followed the decline of 
the Roman Empire, two spirits,—the an- 
tique outward, and the modern inward, 
spirits of humanity,—struggled for the 
mastery. But, approaching each other 
more nearly in that struggle,—which was 
the very life of the Middle Ages,—they 
perceived that they had many traits in com- 
mon, that their combat was nothing but a 
misunderstanding, that they were brothers— 
and, finally embracing, they became united. 
Antique life had found its highest illustra- 
tion in the plastic art of sculpture, and in 
architecture; the art of painting, during 
the picturesque epochs of the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance, reachedto a culmi- 
nation of excellence, beyond which, per- 
haps, it will never progress; but, to express 
the newly awakened, inward, psychological, 
spiritual life, another art was needed, and, 
from the bosom of Christianity, arose the 
modern art of music. 

Ample evidence remains to us of the 
music of the Greeks, and several authentic 
fragments of it exist; from these proofs 
we find that their instrumental music never 
advanced beyond the barest rudiments, and 
that their singing was only a heightening 
of the effect of their beautiful language, 
by means of rhythmical cadences, rhetori- 
cal pauses, and varied intonation. On ac- 
count of the extreme respect and admira- 
tion which the Greek poets and philoso- 
phers express for music, many modern 
writers, imperfectly acquainted with the 
subject, have supposed that Greek music 
must have reached a very high stage of 
perfection; I consider such expressions of 
admiration merely as yroofs of the in- 
tellectual discernment of gifted men, able 
to appreciate the high value and still higher 
possibilities of music, even in its rough 
root as it existed among them, What 
would those poets and philosophers have 
written of music, could they have known 
it as it exists in our day? Plato said that 
no man could be virtuous, whose life was 
not in harmony with music; Pythagoras 
said that music stood so high above the 
senses, that it could only be judged of by 
the intellect; Chiron said, that music should 
be placed above medicine or morals, as an 
element of education; Aristoxenes advised 
that music should always be introduced at 
feasts, that its inherent symmetry and order 
might restrain body and mind from excess; 
Plutarch, Archytas, and others, agreed that 
the power of music extends to every part 
of creation; that it regulates every motion 
of nature, and even orders the course of 
the spheres. 

Notwithstanding the eulogiums of the 
Greeks, music, as we understand it, scarce- 
ly had an existence prior to the establish- 
ment of Christianity; its feeble germ, 
nursed in the rocks and caverns where the 
early Christians took refuge, fanned by the 
sighs and watered by the tears of the per- 
secuted, developed into existence as the 
Ambrosian and Gregorian chants, and 
spread through storm and transition into 
the life of the people, as the troubadour, 
minstrel, and folk-songs, and dance music, 
until it gradually became what it now is, 
the reigning art of the present day, the 
most consummate flower of modern civili- 
zation and artistic culture. Music, as we 
now possess it, though in one sense a math- 
ematical abstraction, and based on exact 
science, like other arts, is wholly original 
and self-dependent. It is not reproductive 
and imitative, as are the plastic arts, to a 
certain extent; its object is higher than that 
of mere reflection; it aims at expressing 
those emotions and aspirations which are 
awakened in thinking and feeling humanity 
by the passions and events of life and time, 
or by the contemplation and comprehension 
of the order, proportion, variety, unity, 
power, terror, beauty, symmetry, profund- 
ity and immensity of the universe. It is the 
most transcendental of all arts, for it is a 
purely metaphysical outward manifestation 
of the inward soul; it is the most complex 
of all arts—vague, indefinite, and yet infi- 
nitely precise; it is the most ideal of all 





arts, for—almost a religion in _itself—it is 
the exquisite embodiment of unshaken 
faith in continual progress towards perfec- 
tion. In the evanescent, intangible form of 
music, from material the smallest, from 
possibilities the most vast, the human heart 
and mind has gradually evoked a language, 
an art, a science, compared with which the 
miraculous, fabulous creations of the ma- 
gicians of antiquity appear pale, cold, 
empty, and meaningless. 

And what practical share has Woman had 
in this ual, historical development of 
music to the point of pre-eminence at which 
we find itin our own day? We know, in- 
deed, that she had her voice in the chants 
and hymns that echoed through the caves 
And deserts to which the early Christians 
fled, in order to celebrate their worship; 
although she was banished, in the 16th ¢cen- 
tury, as an official musician from the pros- 
perous church, we know that in the perse- 
cuted church she bore her part as singer as 
well as martyr; but whether she had any 
share in the mental composition of those 
early chants in which her voice united, will 
forever remain unknown. 

In the middle ages, Woman was the uni- 
versal martyr; forgot by others, she forgot 
herself. It was not until the end of the 
14th century that women, outside the priv- 
ileged classes began to be anything more 
than the slaves of social life, the toys of 
the higher, the beasts of burden of the 
lower classes. 

That epoch must have been an epoch of 
oppression, ignorance, darkness and de- 
spair for women of low station,—the great 
majority of women, indeed,—who, finding 
themselves almost wholly unprotected by 
law or opinion, fled for safety to the pre- 
tended practice of magic. Discovering that 
the superstitious fears of men would in- 
vest them with a sort of impunity, they 
affected to become witches, though they 
knew that torture and death awaited them 
if they were betrayed. The early church 
condemned women to the death of the sor- 
ceress, if they dared ‘‘to cure other sick 
than their own, without having previously 
studied medicine,” and to what opprobrium 
would they not have been ——— then, 
had they really dared to enter the schools of 
medicine for purposes of study! Yet, 
when the famous Doctor Paracelsus burned 
the tomes of Arabic, Greek and Jewish 
medicine, he declared that he had not 
learned anything of physic worth retaining, 
except from the sorceresses, whose remedies 
were principally vegetable. 

If any trace of Woman as a musician re- 
mains to us from this era of medieval sor- 
cery, witch-burning, and the slow over- 
coming of popular superstition by means 
of natural science and philosophy, it is to be 
found in the folk-songs, those beautiful 
memorials of individual and national life, 
composed and written by anonymous sing- 
ers and poets among the people. It is al- 
most impossible to believe that women 
traversed that long period of persecution, 
struggle, despair, hope, and aspiration, 
without giving voice to their emotions; and 
as national and peasant folk-songs are tra- 
ditionally said to ‘have been nearly always 
composed by the persons who first sang 
them, and as women have always been 
their most zealous performers, it is only fair 
to suppose that they have also had some- 
thing to do with their composition. It 
would be unnatural to think that the beauti- 
ful lullabies and cradle-songs, of which 
hundreds exist, in different languages, were 
composed by martial barons, rough serving- 
men, and rougher peasants, and not by 
their wives or daughters; we know that in 
Ireland, Béarn, and the Basque provinces, 
women have always been the professed vocal 
eulogists of the departed, in funeral songs; 
and the sibyllic utterances of Druid priest- 
esses, the incantations and magic songs of 
the sorceresses, could not have been in- 
vented by others than themselves. We can 
scarcely doubt but that many of those sim- 
ple, touching, heart-breaking melodies and 
poems that have descended to us, were 
created by women of the fisher-folk, await- 
ing the return of their men at sea,—or by 
the melancholy wife or daughter of the 
serf, watching flocks on the green hills, or 
gathering wood amid the implacable bram- 
bles,—or by the lonely lady of the castle, 
spinning or embroidering her cunning tap- 
estry, while she waited, sometimes for 
years, the return of her husband or father, 
from distant wars. This field of research 
is novel and almost unexplored: and since 
the comparatively recent study of philology 
has been the source of many unexpected 
revelations, further study of this branch of 
historical investigation will no doubt throw 
light on many points that have hitherto re- 
mained obscure. But, though Woman’s 
share in the authorship of the folk-songs is 
uncertain, she has had considerable share 
in their recent compilation. Fernan Cab- 
allero has collected a number of her native 
Spanish folk-songs; a fine collection of Ser 
vian folk-songs was made and translated into 
German by Fraulein von Jacob; Lady Duf- 
ferin and Miss Brooke have translated many 
Irish folk-songs from the original Celtic 
into English ; the Countess de la Villemarqué 
was of the greatest assistance to her son, in 
making his famous collection. Cousse- 
maker received the largest part of his in- 
teresting songs from the lips of the poor 
lace-makers of Holland. adame George 
Sand says that she has seen Chopin and 
Madame Garcia spend days in noting down 
the wild melodies sung by the peasant wo- 
men of the French provinces; and Rivaris, 
in his collection, gives a funeral song, im- 
provised by Marie, one of the most famous 
recent peasant songstresses of the valley of 
Arpe, in Béarn. arie’s striking, healthy 
beauty, which, as well as her voice, she 
preserved to a great age, her lively imagina- 
tion, her lofty character, and the high opin- 
ion she entertained of the grandeur of her 
mission as an improvisatrice of funeral 
hymns, rendered her a fine modern embodi- 
ment of the antique pythoness. 

During the epoch of the troubadours, the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, we find that 
several ladies of rank became trouveresses, 
as they were called; Marie de France, and 
Clara D’ Andreze were among the most fa- 
mous of these. In spite of the narrow edu- 
cational resources then open to ladies 
even of the highest rank, and the restricted 





circle of their lives, we find, in the poetry 
of the trouveresses, as much truthful and 
impassioned depth of feeling as in that of 
the troubadours, though more negligent in 
treatment; while their melodies betray no 
greater want of finish and clearness of form 
than do those of the troubadours. Among 
the minstrel followers of the troubadours, 
we find a few songstresses, generally the 
wives and daughters of minstrels, taught to 
sing their male companions’ songs by rote. 
From some of the minstrel ballads that 
have been handed down to us, we can form 
an idea of the characters of these women. 
In a song by Colin Musset, a minstrel who 
flourished in the thirteenth century, he 
speaks of his settled home and staff of serv- 
ants,—cook, groom, valet, etc.—and repre- 
sents his wife and daughter as industri- 
ously engaged in spinning, on his return 
from his wanderings; but the language 
with which these women greet him, and 
which Colin doubtless copied from life 
without thinking anything more about it, 
betrays uneducated minds, and low habits 
of thought and action. 

By a singular contradiction, the early 
church forbade women to take an active 
part inits services, yet adopted a female 
saint as patroness of music,especially church 
music. The life of Saint Cecilia, though 
narrated in the Golden Legend, is, however, 
partly mythical. We know that she exist- 
ed, and died a martyr; but it is uncertain 
whether Rome or Sicily was the scene of 
her death, and the date of that event is 
given with many variations by different au- 
thorities. In regard to her musical acquire- 
ments, we only know with certainty, that 
she was in the habit of sweetly singing pi- 
ous songs, 

Denied any active musical participation 
in the church service, Woman’s practical 
career.as a musician only began with the 
invention of the opera, about 1600. It was 
not until her superiority as an actress and 
singer had been undeniably and triumphant- 
ly established on the stage, that she was al- 
lowed to resume her musical particpation in 
church services. 

And what a position as an artiste, Woman 
has established for herself during the past 
200 years! The very names of those song- 
stresses whose fame still echoes through the 
halls of musical history, are in themselves 
romances, recalling, as they do, the charms, 
gifts, caprices, accomplishments, charities, 
errors, virtues, and adventures of their pos- 
sessors. 

One of the first of these ladies mentioned 
by history, is Vittoria Archilei, a musician 
at the court of Florence in 1600, who took 

art in the first opera that was represented 
in public. Who has not heard of Fanstina 
Bordoni, born in 1700, a songstress in whose 
name medals were struck, while societies 
were founded in honor of her? Her rival, 
Regina Mingotti, whose portrait, painted by 
Rosalba, now stands in the Dresden gallery, 
astonished Dr. Budney by her freshness of 
voice at an advanced age, as well as by her 
ower of conversing ‘eon well in five 
anguages, Madame Mara, the favorite 
singer of Frederick the Great and Marie 
Antoinette, delighted way for nearly fif- 
ty years; Caterina Gabrielli, the pupil of 
Metastasio, excited her audiences to alter- 
nate frenzies of admiration and anger by 
her voice, beauty, and caprice. It was she, 
who, when Catherine of Russia complained 
that her salary was higher than that of the 
Field Marshals of the Empire, replied, 
“Let your Majesty yi to make the Field 
Marshals sing in my place, then!’”” Madame 
Catalani, born in 1779, possessed a trumpet- 
like power of voice. In London, she re- 
ceived twelve hundred dollars for singing 
the solo in ‘‘God Save the King,” and twelve 
thousand dollars for assisting at a single 
musical festival. Mrs. Billington was ac- 
cused by the superstitious Neapolitans, of 
causing, by her wonderful voice, the erup- 
tion of Mount Vesuvius in 1794; M. Thiers 
has translated her autobiography into 
French. Mrs. Sheridan, wife of the dra- 
matist, charmed by her poetic gifts and 
personal graces, almost as much as with her 
thrilling voice. 

The great number of successful song- 
stresses prevents my mention of them all, 
but any one may remember, from hearsay 
or personal experience, the accomplishments 
of more recent artistes; the gifted Mrs. 
Wood, the you, * Mdme. Malibran, 
the passionate Mdme. Devrient, the charm- 
ing Sontag, the oe Lind, the elegant Patti, 
the exquisite Nilsson. It is a woman, too, 
Mdme. George Sand, who, in her art-novel, 
“Consuelo,” has drawn, with that poetic 
charm and persuasive force of style which 
is so supremely hers, the ideal character of 
a pure and noble artist woman, too deeply 
imbued by lofty enthusiasm for her fine vo- 
cation to barter its true principles for tran- 
sitory success, social flattery, or pecuniary 
advantage, and this beautiful character has 
been ay realized in the persons of two 
ladies still living,—Mdme. Garcia, the singer, 
sister of Malibran, and Mdme. Clara Schu- 
mann, the pianiste, widow of the great com- 
poser Schumann. 

Though we find little trace of Woman 
in the annals of composition, that song- 
stresses existed, capable of interpreting the 
works of composers in an almost independ- 
ent manner, the scores of old operas prove. 
In many of these, the melody is reduced to 
a mere thread, in order to give the song- 
stress perfect liberty in varying the theme 
according to the exigencies of the action, 
and the passion of the poetry she had to in- 
terpret. And what may she not have ac- 
complished in a secondary character, as 
friend, consoler, inspirer of the composer? 
Would Geethe have accomplished all that 
he did, if, in his Weimar circle, he had not 
found such women as the Duchess Amalie, 
Mdme. von Stein, Bettina, and the singer 
Corona Schreeter? Who does not recall 
the exalted friendships of Vittoria Colonna 
and Michael Angelo, of the Countess of Al- 
bany and Alfieri, and many other interest- 
ing examples? So, among the friends of 
the composers, Mdme. von Breuning was a 
sort of intellectual mother to Beethoven, in 
her kindness to and care for him: Mdile. 
Boselli was Haydn’s inspirer; Mozart’s wife, 
whose name, Constance, he gave to the her- 
oine of his opera, ‘“‘The elopement from 
the seraglio,” was his best friend ; the closest 
intellectual comradeship existed between 








Memdelssohn and his sister, Mdme. Hense}- 
and the list of women who have made a 
beneficent and inspiring use of their influ- 
ence over composers, is a long one, though 
less so than that of the lovers and friends of 
the poets and painters. 

It is, nevertheless, difficult for the most 
ardent advocate of Woman’s progress, to 
point to such a galaxy of celebrities amon 
feminine composers, as may be placed, with- 
out losing their brilliancy, beside the names 
that add luster to womanhood in other 
branches of ari, and in literature. In com 
position we cannot boast stars of such pre- 
eminent distinction as Sappho, Aspasia 
Héloise, Vittoria Colonna, Madame de 
Stael, Dora d’Istria, Mrs. Siddons, Fernan 
Caballero, Miss Cushman, Miss Bronté, 
Rosa Bonheur, Miss Thompson, Mrs, 
Browning, Madame Geor Sand, Mrs. 
Lewes, andthe rest. The list of feminine 
composers is a brief one, and most of its 
members are now living. There was Leo- 
poldine Blahetka, daughter of a professor 
of mathematics in Vienna, a famous pianiste 
who published more than seventy songs and 
— pieces, some of which were great- 

admired by Beethoven; Josephine Lang, 
the friend of Mendelssohn, who composed 
many charming songs; Madame Hensel, the 
sister of Mendelssohn; Louise Puget, whose 
vocal romances onjozes an enormous popu 
larity in France; Elise Polko, who, care- 
fully educated as a singer, lost her voice 
prematurely, then wrote many pretty nov- 
elettes, and now “oe before the world as 
a song composer; Madame Dolby, and Vir- 

inia Gabriel, the Engiish ballad writer. 

adame Schurman and Madame Garcia 
have both composed some fine works, though 
few in number. But women have not hith- 
erto realized what long years of severe men- 
tal discipline and scientific training are nec- 
essary in order to master the art of compo- 
sition. This is not much to the discredit of 
their patience and courage, for very few 
among musical students of the other sex 
are, in America, willing to devote them- 
selves to such self-sacrificing study; too 
many, when they begin to understand the 
amount of labor required, become discour- 
aged, and abandon it; and none among them 

et, have acquired such thorough early train- 
ing as will insure perfect development to 
their talent for composition, and lasting fame 
to its results. Mathematics, acoustics, psy- 
chology, foreign languages and literature, 
the theory and practice of many instru- 
ments, as well as the science of music itself, 
must all be mastered by the composer, and 
gradually, through the application and as- 
similation of long years of study and prac- 
tice, become the ‘‘second nature” of his 
mind. 

Our lady-teachers and pianistes are legion; 
anda highly successful legion. The elegant, 
poetic harp, the soul-thrilling violin, are too 
much neglected, though several lady violin- 
ists now compete for the palm of pre-emi- 
nence in Europe. Singers are of course 
few, for the art of singing demands na 
gifts, more than average mental ability, pa- 
tience, and industry, and requires, in ad- 
vance of subsequent study, a powerful voice, 
and a healthy, if not an absolutely fine phy- 
sique. But, though very few indeed. even 
in the course of a century, may hope to at- 
tain universal fame as songstresses,—though 
few women among a thousand may hope to 
signalize themselves by even a local reputa- 
tion,—every woman possessed of a passable 
voice and ear, and untroubled by absolute 
physical infirmity, should devote some part 
of her time to the practice of singing. Sing- 
ing, which is regulated by respiration, is the 
most important element of gymnastics; it 
is an aid to circulation, it hightens the spir- 
its, adds grace and activity to the move- 
ments, and animation to the face. 

But the physical side of music, like that 
of allarts, is only one of its sides; it does 
not merely improve the bodily health—when 
pursued under reasonable conditions and 
the advice of an experienced musician—it 
exercises a positive moral force on the hu- 
man organization. The voice is an instru- 
ment which the singer carries with her; and 
as beauty, happiness, goodness, are the prin- 
cipal objects of noble artistic expression, 
and as even grief and terror themselves 
become elevated when expressed by art, the 
singer, merely by the action of communi- 
cating expression to her voice, becomes, for 
the moment, a moral agent. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the social ad- 
vantages of music as a profession; its re- 
fining influences are so universally ac 
knowledged, that the social position of a 
gifted musician, even of inferior birth, is 
equal, in cultivated European circles, to 
that of a member of either of the learned 
professions; and, ina practical, pecuniary 
sense, music is highly successful, since no 
other art commands such high prices. Gen- 
ius, talent, irrespective of sex too, receives 
the highest emoluments and honors in this 
art; then let Woman, whose success has been 
so signal as an exponent of vocal art,—the 
art of passion, persuasion, emotion-—make 
a further effort, now that all opportunities 
are open to her, and endeavor to compose 
for immortality. But, to do this, she must 
abandon the idea that composition is an affair 
of instinct; the highest natural gifts demand 
the highest cultivation, and without it the 
are unproductive, insignificant, useless. It 
may be some encouragement to the aspirin 
student to know that the grandest origina 
idea of a Handel or a Beethoven demanded 
move perfect working out, more patient pol- 
ishing, than the smallest fancy that issues 
from the brain of the ballad writer demands. 

And let not women overlook one of the 
most beautiful qualities of music; it pene- 
trates, not only to the intelligence, but to 
the heart also, thus widening and_vivifying 
the faculties, and rendering them better pre- 
pared, by sympathy, to receive humane and 
elevated impressions. For this reason we 
shall find music one of the most important 
factors in the coming era of universal civ- 
ilization, brotherhood, and equality. Music 
possesses a lofty ethical significance; the 
very heart of humanity beats in its rhythim; 
and heart speaks to heart even more com- 
pletely than brain to brain. Music, too, 1s 
based on the social sentiment of mankind; 
itis the annihilator of egotism, the most 
complete expositor of the life of mankind 
in unison, the art whose truest mission is to 
express the warmest, noblest, most gener- 
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ous of human feelings,—love, faith, patri- 
otism; the art of order, unity, harmony; 
the art that is destined to become in some 
far distant but glorious day, the universal 
language of humanity. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe opened the even- 
ing session with an impressive paper on 
“Paternity,” acknowledging the high and 
holy duties of maternity and the need of 
mothers, but insisting that not less were the 
duties and responsibilities of paternity, and 
the need for fathers to undertake these re- 
sponsibilities in a reverent spirit. In the 
duties of parentage, men have properly as 
great a part as women have. To fulfill 
these duties in any high sense and with any 
completeness, man, as well as woman, re- 
quires a certain education. Parents of either 
sex do not deserve the name unless they 
follow up the revelation of nature by care- 
ful study and effort to know and to do the 
best that can be done for their child. 

Mrs. Churchill followed Mrs. Howe, and 
read an address on ‘‘Industrial Education.’’ 
She took occasion to express regret at the 
fact that the true cause of Woman's Rights 
isso materially injured by narrow-minded 
women who push themselves or are pushed 
into positions of leadership, and bring mer- 
ited ridicule on themselves and unjust con- 
tempt on the cause they misrepresent by 
their foolish denunciations of men and their 
ranting generally about themes they are not 
fitted to discuss. Mrs. Churchill was of the 
opinion that woman can only lift herself 
out of helplessness by labor, shrinking 
from entrance into no honest avocation that 
her physical and mental abilities fit her for. 
She thought industrial schools offer a pow- 
erful means for the elevation of Woman 
into positions of strength and independence. 

The session concluded with an address 
from Miss Willard on ‘‘Temperance.” This 
was a discourse which, for earnestness of 
argument and impassioned eloquence, 
would have been worthy of our greatest or- 
ators. Her chief point was that the evils of 
intemperance in this country can only be 
effectually remedied by giving to Woman, 
who suffers most from them, a voice through 
the ballot. All the addresses were atten- 
tively listened to and warmly applauded. 

The Congress then adjourned, to meet 
next morning at ten o’clock. The report 
ot proceedings and essays will be continued 
next week. 

7*oe 


LAPIDOTH. 


The name of Lapidoth occurs but once 
in the Bible. The word means “enlight- 
ened,” or ‘‘lamps,” and has much the same 
significance as our word ‘‘lapidary:” one 
who cuts or polishes diamonds, gems or 
precious stones. 

Lapidoth was Deborah’s husband; and, 
as some say, she lived in the city of Lapi- 
dotes. So then Deborah was the compan- 
ion of light, or dweller in the city of lights. 
Enlightened, she was a woman of illumina- 
tions; of splendors. Extraordinarily wise 
and knowing, and eminently illustrious, 
she had gifts of wisdom attained in no or- 
dinary way. She heard the words of God 
and saw visions of the Almighty. 

‘‘Now Deborah judged Israel—she was a 
prophetess.” 

“The Lord had sold Israel into the lands 
of Jabin king of Canaan that reigned in 
Hazor; the captain of whose host was Sis- 
era which dwelt at Harosheth of the Gen- 
tiles.” 

The children of Israel came to Deborah for 
judgment. Inspired of God she decided 
Barak in the movements of the arm ies. 
God commanded through her, and in this 
way, with the quiet aid of Joel, the nation 
was delivered from the power of the hea- 
then kings. 

All Bible stories are small pictures; tab- 
leaux, or prophesies of the future. Deb- 
orah represents the women of our day, and 
especially of our country. Many women 
of the extreme East to-day, and those of 
heathen nations everywhere, are unenlight- 
ened; and women, as a class, in past his- 
tory were ignorant; not qualified to teach 
in any public capacity. The Jewish wo- 
men taught their children at home in their 
religion, as do others in a measure. But 
no where, at no time, in no country have 
they been educated—cultivated mentally, 
morally, physically, even spiritually, as 
they have been in this country, and at t his 
time; women now, as a Class, are enlight- 
ened. 

This then proves to be the place, the 
time, and the means for Woman’s education, 
for a repetition of Deborah’s and Joel's ac- 
tion. 

Thanks then to the liberal giver of schools, 
of the means of physical development, and 
of the spirit of liberty to one and all of the 
human family—even to women. We think 
men generally have not wanted women to 
be educated. Neither did the southern 
slaveholder wish his slaves to be intelligent. 
The slave master did not give his servants 
their freedom; but God gave it to them. 

The landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
mothers in this country, with their expres- 
sions of liberty on their lips and in their 
lives, was a sermon for women that rang, 
and ‘has ever since been ringing, down 
through all these ages, till we, living, to-day, 
at the terminus of a century of Republican 





government, find women capable of sitting 
in judgment of Israel. At least they are ca- 
pable of judging and of making laws for 
themselves. 

The children of Israel had not been many 
years in their new land when this scene oc- 
curred. And Barak said he would not go 
up against the kings unless Deborah went 
with him. Have not men refused liberty to 
women in refusing the ballot? In refusing 
liberty they have refused its great sequence, 
pamely, the pursuit of happiness? But God 
is giving it to us. For, atthe foundation of 
all the laws or statutes ever enacted or writ- 
ten, lies this one law or principle, ‘‘The 
right to one’s self.” 

And now, these companions of light, in- 
telligence, education and the illuminations 
to which Woman has attained in all these 
past years of retirement, closeted with God, 
will arise, and with the little instru- 
ment, the ballot, they will deliver the coun- 
try from moral ruin. 

In countries and societies of debauch, 
the toast to Woman was ever, ‘‘Woman and 
Wine.” Now, the motto is ‘‘Woman and 
Temperance,” ‘‘Woman and God.” With 
this Divine companion, and as a dweller in 
this city of light, has she not, as it were, 
changed the heathen harem into the Chris- 
tian home? With it she has entered the 
volumes of literature and given it a differ- 
ent tone. Has she not stepped forward at 
the command of God into the public minis- 
try of the church, and taught the higher 
life? Is not this higher life the image of 
the second Adam? No places remain now, 
unentered by her but the seats of legisla- 
tion, and they are awaiting her coming. 

Then awake, awake, Jehovah! awake, 
and uttera song! Arise, Barak arise, and 
lead thy captivity captive! 

Withholding any privilege or means of 
improvement from women which is com- 
mon to humanity, is a part of the debris of 
heathenism clinging to a Christian govern- 
ment. Then in orderthat we ‘‘be not like 
the heathen nations around us” God is 
giving Woman the ballot. 

The enlightenment that women receive 
in this country by practice in the trades and 
professions, and different avenues of busi- 
ness, in Christian work of every kind, with 
the spirit of God that actuates it, has brought 
out of the ignorant women of the Orient, 
the intelligent priest and prophetess of the 
West. 

In the ranks of the Suffrage women of our 
land are found many of the illustrious Chris- 
tian women of the world; and it only re- 
mains for women, with the quiet spirit of 
our religion, to enter the field of politics. 
Then the close of another century may see 
the foaming, frothy, intemperate political 
spirit cast out, and the administration cloth- 
ed with the garment of true liberty sitting 
peacefully at the ‘‘gates,” in the teaching of 
him who should always rule both church 
and state. 

Then in our government will been seen 
the blending of the law and gospel. When 
justice and mercy meet together, then right- 
eousness and peace will kiss each other. 

Mrs. E. C. HALL. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BEECHER’S ACCUSERS. 


Henry Ward Beecher is as fortunate in 
having reckless enemies as he is happy in 
the possession of devoted friends. It is safe 
to assume that had it been known a year and 
a half ago that Mrs. Woodhull was suing 
for divorce from her last affinity, that Mr. 
Moulton had involved his firm in such 
frauds upon the revenue as compelled it to 
pay $50,000 penalty and forced him to retire 
from the partnership, and that Mr. Tilton 
was addicted to misadventures in sleeping- 
cars, tothe great confusion of lady travel- 
ers, the ‘‘conspiracy to defame and black- 
mail” the Plymouth Pastor (as his lawyers 
called the scandal) would never have been 
so far successful as to reach the courts. 
What character the principal witnesses 
against Mr. Beecher possessed during the 
trial disappears as the truth about them now 
comes out. The latest scandal about Mr. 
Tilton has been unwarrantably made public 
by the same scandal-mongers who, pretend- 
ing to be his friends, urged him on in his 
prosecution of Beecher. He now doubt- 
less perceives that such chroniclers of filth 
make no distinction of reputations; sex has 
no consideration, friendship finds no favor, 
and doubtless kinship would be disregarded. 
—New York Tribune. 


MINNESOTA EXCLUDES WOMEN. 








The young and progressive State of Min - 
nesota will not allow a woman to practice 
law. Judge Young has so decided. Mrs. 
Martha Angle Dorset, a lawyer in practice 
in Iowa, made application lately in Henne- 
pin County and passed an examination 
which Judge Young declared to be the best 
of any applicant within his knowledge for 
a long time, and yet a statute which has 
been in existence twenty-five years says that 
any “male person” with the requisite quali- 
fications may be admitted to practice in the 
courts of the State, and this the Judge re- 
gards as equivalent to denying the privilege 
to female persons. He does not think it 
ought to be so or that the Legislature had 
any deliberate purpose in the matter, as the 





possibility of a woman applying for ad- 
mission was not thought of twenty years 
ago. Minnesota should amend that statute 
before another Spring. 





“HUMOROUS. 


The New York Commercial says that the 
Woman Suffragists of England are in ec- 
stacies over the announcement of a London 
paper that ‘‘a lady named Butler has been 
nominated for Congress in the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Lowell, Boston.” 


He :—‘‘Did any one ever see a greater fool 
than a woman—her head covered with false 
hair, her dress sweeping the ground, made 
so tight that she can hardly breathe, and 
loaded with ruffles, fringes aud puffs?” She: 
—‘‘Yes, the man who admires her.” Si- 
lence on his part. 


‘Elder, will you have a drink of cider?” 
inquired a farmer of an old temperance man 
who was spending an evening at his house. 
“‘Ah—hum—no, thank ye,” said the old 
man; ‘‘I never drink any liquor of any kind 
—'specially cider; but if you'll call it apple 
juice, I'll take a drop.” 

Tommy is fond of sugar, and asks his 
mother for some to eat with his strawber- 
ries. She refuses. He appears resigned, 
but adds gravely: ‘‘You know, mamma, 
what happened round the corner? There 
was a little boy, and his mother would not 
give him any sugar on his strawberries, and 
ee ‘And next day he fell into a 
well. 


Boniface Brasenose (an amiable but «esthe- 
tic youth, exhibiting his art treasures.) 
‘“‘That’s—a—a—mother and child—a—a— 
fifteenth century—” Fashionable Lady.— 
“I should have thought it earlier.” Boni- 
face Brasenose. ‘‘A—may I ask why?” 
Fashionable Lady. ‘Oh, I should have 
thought they ou paint better than that 
so late as the fifteenth century.” 


Not long since a colored woman obtained 
a position in a southern family as cook. A 
few days afterward she met an acquaintance 
who inquired how she liked her new place. 
“Ise gwine to leab ’em,” was the answer. 
“Dey ‘buses you, does dey?” ‘‘Drefful. 
Wuss den foah de ’bellion. Dey locks up 
de pervisions and asks foah de change from 
de market money.” ‘‘Why, dat’s no better 
den stealin’!” was the indignant answer. 





The following correspondence appears in 

the Congregationalist :— 

‘*ToO THE PROTESTANT PREACHER: I send 
our spoons back. If your servant-girl had 
een a Protestant, you never would have 

got them again. Yours, 
CaTHoiic Priest.” 

“To THE CaTHOLICc Priest: I thank you 

for the spoons. If the girl had been a 
Protestant, she never would have stolen 
them. Yours, 

PROTESTANT PREACHER.” 


One of the most amusing incidents of the 
campaign took place in Faneuil Hall last 
week at the Democratic Ratification meet- 
ing. Mr. Dorsheimer, after the music had 
subsided, began by saying, ‘‘Faneuil Hall 
is full to-night,” but here his voice was 
drowned by the confusion. When it sub- 
sided he began again, saying, ‘‘Faneuil Hall 
is full to-night,” and then, pausing for rheto- 
rical effect, he gave an opportunity for 
somebody to say, ‘‘So is Michael Doherty.’’ 
This statement made the old Hall fairly 
shake with laughter, and enthusiastic cheers 
were given for Michael Doherty. 


Mrs. Fanny Kemble describes a visit paid 
at the time she was caring for her sick fa- 
ther to Lady Mornan, then the ‘‘wild Irish 
old woman.” She plied me with a breath- 
less series of pressing invitations to break- 
fasts, luncheons, dinners, evenin arties, 
to meet everybody in London that t id and 
did not know, and upon my declining all 
these offices of hospitable entertainment she 
exclaimed, ‘But what in the world do you 
do with yourself in the evening?’ ‘Sit with 
my father or remain alone,’ said I. ‘Ah!’ 
cried the society-loving little lady, with an 
exasperated Irish accent, ‘come out of that 
sphare of solitary self-sufficiency ye live in, 
do! Cometome!’ Which objurgation cer- 
tainly presented in a most ludicrous light 
my life of very sad seclusion, and sent us 
both into fits of laughter.” 





HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY. 

You need not throw away those ribbons and ties, or 
that dress as soon as a little faded or dingy, or you are 
tired of the color, and buy new ones. It would be a 
foolish waste of money while you can so readily re- 
storethe color, or change it entirely by the use of 
LEAMON’s ANILINE Dyes. One bottle of these won- 
derfully strong and brilliant Dyes will color a great 
~ such -~ and thus “y can keep your money. 
Try it once. ey are sold by all druggists. 4w40 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 
EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 


Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same de; 8, 
Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For Catalogue, giving full particulars as pe + enn 


of aay &c., 88: — 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SwARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 








T ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
_4 AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 





WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phil. 


The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 
A New and Valuable Household 


Machine for Darning Stock- 


ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
to a table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes. 


Send for Circular. 


Lh TE EB. 





Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20lb balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 






Pope’s 


Rifle Air Pistol 
for Target Practice and 


amusement, Recom- 


indoor 
mended by General Sherman. 


“det : { Black, $3.00, 
Price Reduced, | Nickel, 4.00. 


(2 Sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on re- 
ceipt of price and 35 cents postage. 


Favorite Cigarette Roller. 





Compact, simple, 
and appreciated by smokers. 


practical, 


Silver. Nickel. Gold. 
No. 1, 244 inches, .50 75 1.00 
aie es 65 1.00 1.25 
(Sent on receipt of price. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 


G8" In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion this Paper. 
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TREES! PLANTS! BULBS! 
Immense stock? Low prices! Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, and eral nursery stock, ses, Carnations, 
and winter Ghocunin plante. Hyacinths, Tulips, Li- 

lacs, &c. Fall catalogues free. F. K. PHOENTX. 

Bloomington Nursery, Is. 4w40 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 


WE CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
14 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
G. p ULLMAN &CO., 12 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
Swi 








10 PER CENT NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
a 7 for interest or principal when due. Send for 

culars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF 

Without exception the handsomest business pam 
phlet we have ever seen. It is worth preserving 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in thts Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
very valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, that ‘‘systematic and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure road to success in bee. 
iness."’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertixe to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he thoroughly knows his business, fajth- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patronage, he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.—Boston, Watchman, July 20, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet, with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers, 
Itisa evens useful publication.—Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertish 
am of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. he book is interesting 
to all who desire information penn Re press.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 18, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After os for information in its 5 
which will be found in a compact shape, it wil a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T. C. Evans, 252 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 22, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 es, worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876. 

It isa beauty. It will give the people some 
hints about advertising, and, if they should wigh to 
do the business through Mr. Evans, they will fin bim 
a square man to deal with.—Springfleld Union, July 
14, 1876. 

Contains a list of the principal new re of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isa triumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAN D-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adveer- 
tisers, e have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several Pay and have found him reliable, prompt and 
enterprising.— Boston Universalist, July 29, 1 

Itisin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers, 
os triotic designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat oy cation. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can bear testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests an Feliability 
Memphis Avalanche, July %, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautifal in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good agent to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, =. and we 
feel assured rom will find him, as we always haye, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—N. Y. Illustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Ev 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
gow as 252 Washington Street.— Zion's Herald, Judy 

i mo 

A pamphiet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidi 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers. 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed i 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a | period of successful business,— 
Cong'l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints segeeding the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a* .he least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising changel 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable jonr- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.” we should say that the pro- 
fession was a sincere one.— Washington Chronicle, 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washington 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising agent. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C, EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 
252 Washington Street Boston. 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
ecription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and peieting to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 














NATIONAL REPUBLICAN TICKET. 


FOR PRESIDENT, 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
of Ohio. 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 
WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
of New York. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE TICKET. 


For Governor—Hon. John I. Baker, of 
Beverly. 

For Lieutenant-Governor—D. C. Eddy, 
D. D., of Boston. 

For Secretary of State—D. B. Gurney, of 
South Abington. 

For Treasurer and Receiver—D. N. Skil- 
lings, of Winchester. 

For Auditor—J. H. Orne, of Marblehead: 

For Attorney-General—Orin T. Gray, of 
Hyde Park. 





Declaration of Principles. 


The Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts in Dele- 
gate Convention assembled, respectfully submit to the 
people of the Commonwealth the reasons which com- 
pel them for the first time to make independent nom- 
inations for State officers. 

For many years they have appealed to both the great 
political parties of the State to rectify the injustice 
which taxes and governs women without their con- 
sent, and which subjects them to cruel legal disabili- 
ties, as wives, mothers and widows. But their appeals 
have been disregarded. The Republican party of 
Massachusetts, after repeatedly endorsing Woman 
Suffrage in its platform and repudiating it in the 
Legislature, has just refused to invite Republican wo- 
men to take part in the nomination of their representa- 
tives, and has framed a platform which it declares has 
a double meaning on the Suffrage issue. The Demo- 
cratic party of the State has refused to take any ac- 
tion on the subject. The Prohibitory party of the 
State, on the contrary, has invited women to take 
part in its primary meetings, with an equal voice and 
vote in the nomination of candidates and the transac- 
tion of business. It has made the establishment of 
Woman Suffrage one of its avowed objects, and has 
nominated candidates, all of whom are Suffragists. 

State governments have jurisdiction over matters 
with which the National Government has no concern. 
We maintain that State officers should be elected upon 
State issues, independent of National politics. And, 
whereas Woman Suffrage is purely a question of 
State policy, it is the duty of the Woman Suffragists 
of Massachusetts so to cast their ballots next Novem- 
ber as to represent their principles in the choice of 
State officers. 

Believing that ‘“‘“Governments are just only when 
they rest on the consent of the governed,” and that 
the establishment of a truly representative govern- 
ment is vastly more important than the success of 
Rice or Adams, we commend the nominees of this 
Woman Suffrage State Convention to the Suffrages of 
the people, irrespective of party, as the candidates 
who represent Impartial Suffrage and Equal Rights for 
all. . 








SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of November. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the Woman’s JouRNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list ina fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear’friends, this very week. 
SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 








GOOD FRUIT. 


Not apples or pears. But the good fruit 
which is the direct result of the political 
action which the Suffragists of Massachu- 
setts have felt compelled to take. 

The political rallies have brought togeth- 
er large audiences, often much larger than 
the halls would hold. The idea, and the 
hope of something to do, to help establish 
the equal rights of women, brings together 
the great mass of people, who are in full 
sympathy with our cause, and who want to 
help it. Besides these, is another army 
composed of curious, and either opposed 
or indifferent persons, who now come to 
the meetings to see what is to be done. 
Once there, they hear the good gospel of 
Woman Suffrage perhaps for the first time. 
The honest claim that one half the people, 
the women, should not be ruled over by the 





other half the people, the men, is so just 
and reasonable, that it finds a response at 
once. Those people who have never at- 
tended a Suffrage meeting, and who sup- 
posed the movement in favor of it, was a 
tirade of noisy women, and worse men, are 
surprised to find sober and earnest men and 
women asking only that the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence may be 
applied to all adult sane women who are 
not convicted of crime, just as they are 
now applied to men of the same classes. 

Crowds of people who cannot get seats, 
stand through the three hours meeting, giv- 
ing the closest attention. When the meet- 
ings adjourn, they gather in knots to talk 
it over, and the question furnishes a topic 
of discussion for days afterward. 

The good fruit appears in the much larg- 
er audiences, which are reached with no 
greater outlay of time, toil or money. Next 
year the full result of this seed sowing will 
appear in a larger number of votes all ready 
to be cast for equal rights for women. 


Round and round we run, 
And ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done. 
L. 8. 
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WAS THERE ONLY ONE? 


The readers of this JourNAL will remem- 
ber that Mr. Elijah Morse, who represented 
Canton (not in China,) last winter in the 
Legislature, was particularly active,to say 
the least, in his opposition to the petitioners, 
9000 of them, for Woman Suffrage. He as- 
sured us that his constituents were opposed 
to it, that he knew of only one in his whole 
district, and he went out of his way to cast 
contempt on us, and on our work. 

On Monday last, Miss Hindman, Mr. 
Blackwell and I went to Canton fora Wo- 
man Suffrage Rally. There had been only 
one day’s notice, and on that one day the 
first snows of the season, and the air was 
raw and chilly. 

We arrived promptly at the hour. To 
our surprise the hall was filled. Extra 
benches and chairs had been brought in. 
All the standing space was literally crowded, 
and out in the passage way, as far as we 
could see, was a dense mass of men. 

Mr. Bowman, a citizen of the place, pre- 
sided. In calling the meeting to order, he 
gave, in a short, forcible speech, a most em- 
phatic endorsement of Woman Suffrage. 
We asked ourselves, is this the one person 
in Canton, whom Mr. Morse had said be- 
lieved in Suffrage? In the course of the 
evening, Rev. Mr. Savary, the Unitarian 
minister in Canton, affirmed his belief, long 
held, in the equal, legal and political rights 
of women. This made two believers in- 
stead of one. 

When the meeting adjourned at ten 
o'clock, half a score, at least, of men and 
women came to the platform to express their 
cordial assent to our expressed opinions, 
and their belief in the justice of our claim. 

All through the evening, we evidently had 
the sympathy of that large and very intel- 
ligent looking audience. We told them the 
facts in regardto the treatment Mr. Morse, 
as their representative, had given to our 
cause, and urged them not to allow him 
again to stand in that capacity against the 
equal rightsof women. He is again a can- 
didate or wants to be, but we trust that our 
meeting has caused his defeut, and that a 
man will take his place who believes the 
rights of women are as sacred as those of 
men. 

Mr. Morse manufactures that excellent 
stove polish, called ‘‘The Rising Sun,” and 
is said to be a good citizen. But the man 
who does not know, or is not willing, that 
his mother should have the same political 
rights he claims for himself, however wor- 
thy in other respects, is not fit to represent 
the interests of Woman. 

We drove back eleven miles to our home 
in Dorchester, which we reached about mid- 
night. 

More than a mile from the hall, we passed 
a group of men gathered around a lamp-post, 
and we heard them discussing the topics of 
the meeting. Sothe good seed was taking 
root. L. 8. 
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LADIES, GO TO THE POLLS! 





The nomination of a Woman Suffrage 
ticket for State Officers will settle a ques- 
tion of considerable importance to politi- 
cians, but of far greater importance to Suf- 
fragists. It is this: Have women sufficient 
political influence to make them worth con- 
sidering? 

Years ago, George William Curtis remind- 
ed us that ‘‘no extension of Suffrage had 
ever been made, unless it had been extorted 
by a threat.” Even Negro Suffrage was 
granted by a reluctant Congress and forced 
through reluctant Legislatures, only because 
the control of the Southern States, essen- 
tial to Republican supremacy, could not 
otherwise be maintained. No great politi- 
cal change ever was made from considera- 
tions of abstract justice. Somewhere, some- 
how, the influence of women must be felt 
in politics before the Suffrage will be granted. 
Then, their support will be sought, and their 
right of Suffrage conceded. 

Senator Parker, of Newton, sneered at 
the Woman Suffrage petitions, last winter, 
because 6000 of the signers were women. 
“Six thousand mice,” said the honorable 





Senator. ‘‘They amount to nothing politi- 
cally. Men have the power, and will never 
abdicate until they are compelled to do so.” 

In a certain sense Senator Parker was 
right. But whenever women can prove to 
the parties of Massachusetts that they can 
influence votes enough to turn the scale, 
then one of the parties will secure their co- 
operation by making Woman Suffrage an 
issue. Never before. 

This election is Woman’s golden opportu- 
nity. John I. Baker, a Woman Suffrage 
Republican, has been nominated by the Suf- 
fragists. If Rice is defeated by Suffrage 
votes, as he was undoubtedly elected last 
year by Suffrage votes, then Woman Suf- 
trage will have asserted a balance of power 
in Massachusetts politics, and will be re- 
spected and recognized as a political neces- 
sity. When the Republican party, because 
Woman Suffrage is left out, isa powerless 
minority in the State, its State Convention 
will invite Republican women to take part 
in its primary meetings. 

The defeat of Alexander H. Rice by Baker 
votesis the direct step to Woman Suffrage. If 
this can be accomplished, we shall make 
greater progress in a single day than in ten 
years of mere agitation. How can this be 
effected?—Only by women going in person 
to the polls on election day with the Baker 
tickets, and asking every voter to vote them. 
If, at every poll in Massachusetts, two la- 
dies will do this, we shallsucceed. Ladies, 
—will you not go? 

In repeated cases, in the West, women 
have obtained a majority of votes for Wo- 
man Suffrage and Temperance by distribut- 
ing tickets at the polls. Two years ago, in 
Michigan, they did so to some extent, and 
the result was wonderful. In one ward of 
Detroit, a majority of all the votes cast were 
for Woman Suffrage. It was peopled most- 
ly by foreigners, and was regarded as the 
roughest and most disorderly ward of the 
city. The women were warned that they 
would be insulted, but they were treated with 
the utmost courtesy, and their ticket was 
elected. In Springfield, Mass., some years 
ago, one woman atthe polls changed the re- 
sult, and elected a representative. Women 
of Massachusetts, this election is in your 
hands. Here isthe work for you to do. 
Give one day to Justice and Equal Rights. 
If the women distribute Baker tickets at 
every poll, next November,from sunrise till 
sunset, Woman Suffrage will become a 
leading issue in the politics of the State. 


H. B. B. 
ome 


IOWA SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the lowa 
Woman Suffrage Association was held at 
Des Moines on Thursday, October 19, its 
sessions commencing at 10 A. M., 2 P. M., 
and 7p. M. Every County Society was rep- 
resented by two delegates, and one addi- 
tional delegate for each ten members over 
and above the first ten. It is proposed to 
inaugurate such a course of proceedings as 
shall prove successful in the coming cam- 


paign. 
———-— -— edo — -—— 
NOTES FROM THE LECTURE FIELD. 


‘‘Woman Suffrage is unpopular.” ‘‘Pub- 
lic opinion is against it.” ‘‘Women are its 
most bitter opponents.” 

Everywhere we hear these, and like asser- 
tions, and so frequently are they repeated, 
that even many of the friends of the cause 
believe them true. 

But where the people have had an oppor- 
tunity of reading the arguments and hear- 
ing discussions on Woman Suffrage, it is 
not unpopular, and public opinion is largely 
in its favor. 

The means of becoming well informed 
on this subject have been limited. The 
press generally has not been favorable. 
This great educator and promoter of public 
opinion has been on the opposite side, and 
the cause has suffered from adverse state- 
ments. Comparatively few lecturers have 
endorsed it or have pleaded especially for 
it before popular audiences. Yet, with all 
these obstacles in the way, it is not unpopu- 
lar among the most intelligent classes. 
Those who have heard once, are anxious to 
hear again. Traveling, as I have traveled, 
thousands of miles, through the states of 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Iowa, going 
from town to town, holding meetings by 
hundreds, talking with both the leading 
men and women in these places, it is proba- 
ble that I may have formed a tolerably cor- 
rect opinion of the views of the people on 
this subject. 

We count among our best friends hun- 
dreds of the most able men in the nation. 
Men who stand highest intellectually, mor- 
ally and socially in their own states. We 
know this is true, not only in the states 
mentioned, but also in Massachusetts and 
Ohio, and doubtless, in all the other States. 
Some of these are giving time, talents, and 
money for the piomotion of Woman Suf- 
frage. 

‘‘Women are its most bitter opponents,” 
it is said. Not so, my friends. This does 
not apply to women as a class. If attend. 
ing meetings, signing petitions, and becom- 
ing members of Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions and clubs are evidences of friendli- 
ness to and belief in the principles, then are 
women its best friends. More women than 
men attend the meetings. In many cases 





we have seen the audience composed al- 
most entirely of women. Storms of rain, 
sleet and snow did not deter them. Greater 
numbers of women sign the petitions and 
become members ofthe Association. Such 
has been invariably the case where we have 
traveled. That it is true here, as elsewhere, 
we doubt not. 

The few meetings I have held in Massa- 
chusetts, lead me to think that women 
greatly desire full enfranchisement. Visit- 
ing first the town of Needham we found 
many good friends, both gentlemen and la- 
dies, and though the night was dark and 
stormy, they were sufficiently interested to 
attend the meeting. They have a Suffrage 
club of nearly one hundred members. Mrs. 
La Croix is the President. Judging from the 
manner in which she conducted the busi- 
ness that evening, she is ‘‘the right person 
in the right place.” 

The meeting we considered quite a suc- 
cess; for the good spirit so prevailed that 
after the lecture, by invitation of the Pres- 
ident, quite a number of the friends made 
short addresses, each of which was well 
calculated to elicit thought and promote 
good feeling. Among the speakers were 
Rev. Mr. Abbott, Dr. Leach, and Mr. Bow- 
ers. 

It is evident the good principles there 
have begun to bear fruit. They have chos- 
en, as the superintendent of their schools, 
a lady who has given entire satisfaction. 
They have also elected a lady on the school 
board who is doing an admirable work 
for the cause of education in that town. 
The friends of Woman Suffrage in Need- 
ham may be relied on ‘‘to do the right as 
God gives them power to see the right, and 
to carry on the work they have begun.” 

At Cotuitport I found some of the faith- 
ful ones, ready and willing to lend a hand, 
and to do their utmost to carry on the good 
work in their towns. Among these are Mr. 
and Mrs. Robbins. A club of fifteen mem- 
bers was formed, and three subscribers to 
the JouRNAL obtained. 

They are making arrangements in the 
neighboring towns for a series of meetings. 
I will write of other meetings in my next. 


MatTiLtpA HiInpMAN. 
“> 


A DOUBTER OR AN ENEMY? 





In a late number of the Commonwealth is 
an article headed ‘‘The Woman Suffragists,” 
and signed ‘‘Doubter.” This article we 
have transferred to our columns,to show one 
phase of opposition which has to be en- 
countered by the friends of Woman Suffrage 
and, if possible, to sting women into some 
just sense of their immeasurable loss and 
degradation, when even one person dares, in 
a decent journal, so to trifle with the sacred 
question of their rights. 

It is as follows: 

The ratification meeting at Faneuil Hall, 
last week, was certainly a success numeri- 
cally, and in the respectful attention with 
which the speakers were heard. Had the 
chairman (woman) put the thing to vote, 
however, as she was happily deterred from 
doing, upon a careful survey of the house, 
it would have been seen how very delusive 
these modern assemblages really are. The 
‘“‘unterrified” were there in strong force, 
and they appear to go everywhere, if it is a 
‘free blow,” without much regard to per- 
sonal preferences. Not that the Democracy 
are so utterly apaen as Mr. Phillips seem- 
ed to believe. ery farfromit. He knows 
better than any one that it is a great thing 
to get the popular ear; and, further, that 
the transition from thought to action would 
be very brief, in the matter of Woman Suf- 
frage, if it was known to comprehend every 
element of society. 

It was just here where the logic of Mr. 
Phillips, which is usually so clear and sat- 
isfactory, was a little askew. He claimed 
that the ladies hereabouts held nine millions 
in their own right. Of course itis dreadfully 
wicked to tax these millions without due rep- 
resentation, and something should be done 
about it immediately, if only to class them 
with the ‘‘Indians untaxed”—that is to say, 
if the aforesaid ladies actually made this 
money themselves, which Mr. Phillips felt 
constrained to qualify. But, as the only 
ground for Suffrage, it is, upon the histori- 
cal basis cited by him, clearly untenable. 
Years ago the property qualification exist- 
ed in most of the old States; and in some of 
them, New Jersey, for example, women 
voted under it. Butit is acurious fact that 
when this was done away it worked the 
disfranchisement of the sex, not only with- 
out a protest on their part, so far as the 
record goes, but with their tacit assent. 

The case stooé then, in effect, precisely 
as it stands to-day, that if Madame Mc- 
Flimsy, of Madison square, could not vote 
without also including Mrs. Bloodguthery, 
of Mackerelville, she would rather not vote 
at all. If our ladies could only get over 
this little weakness as easily as the men 
have done, with regard to Patrick and 
Cesar, they might go to a Democratic mass 
meeting in full assurance of faith; for the 
“unterrified” would like no better fun than 
to march to the polls arm-in-arm with 
Bridget, and then and there vote the genu- 
ine Democratic ticket, beginning early, and 
voting as often as they could. Contrary 
to the current expectation it would be 
found that the woman vote is a decidedly 
conservative vote, asa mass. But, judging 
from the general expression in the Sdieet 
case, it would by no means be such a con- 
servator of official integrity as many have 
imagined. A visit to Washington during 
the sitting of Congress is very suggestive 
upon this point. 

It is beginning to be seen that it is easier 
to break away from the old landmarks than 
to locate new and safer ones. Our legisla- 
tion as to property, for instance, is bearing 
a different kind of fruit from what was 





expected. We find husbands haggling 
with their wives over the almighty dollay 
parents with their children, and relatives 
among themselves. Thousands of families 
have thus been broken up, and the end is 
not yet. Female Suffrage would add another 
element of disentegration. With the de- 
moralization of the family relation it is 
easy to estimate the amount of that ‘“‘moral 
power” which we are promised as a com- 
pensation. Women having set up for them- 
selves, might then not be deemed entitled 
to that respectful courtesy which they can 
now demand. If they do not now wield 
the ‘‘moral power” it is idle to suppose that 
the ballot would give it to them. The 
reat majority of the sex fully realize this 
act, and therefore are very sensibly con- 
tent to make themselves as loving and lovely 
as possible, leaving the mento do the po- 
litical wrangling. DovuBTER. 





When George III levied taxes on our 
ancestors, and gave them no voice about it, 
those old heroes answered at the point of 
the bayonet and at the cannon’s mouth. 

When this government imposes taxes 
upon women, and gives them no voice 
about it, and they cry out for relief, all this 
flippant writer has to say about it is, “Of 
course it is dreadfully wicked to tax these 
millions without due representation, and 
something should be done about it immedi- 
ately, if only to class them with the ‘Indi- 
ans untaxed.’ ” 

When women, by petition and remons- 
trance, urged through many years, have 
wrung from their law-makers a statute which 
protects the property rights of the wife to a 
certain degree, this writer, depreciating the 
fact, complains: ‘‘We find husbands hag- 
gling with their wives over the almighty dol- 
lar, parents with their children, and rela- 
tives among themselves. Thousands of 
families have thus been broken up, and the 
end is not yet. Woman Suffrage would 
add another element of disintégration.” 

I have no reason to suppose the statement 
true that ‘“‘thousands of families are broken 
up,” for the above stated reason, but if it is 
true, itis not the first time, nor will it be 
the last, that the establishment of a true 
principle has brought a sword and not 
peace. It wasso in the case of Slavery, and 
in our Revolutionary War. All the same 
the principle they defended was right, and 
those who made disturbance and war were 
in the wrong. It may be that in the estab- 
lishment of equal rights for women, we 
shall find our ‘‘foes in our own households.” 
All the same we are to defend and maintain 
the principle, sure of a final beneficent re- 
sult. 

The poor bugbear that if women ‘‘set up 
for themselves,” they may ‘‘not be deemed 
entitled to that respectful courtesy which 
they can now demand,” will terrify no wo- 
man who knows the value of a bow from 
those who withhold a right. 

The advice to women to be content to 
make themselves as loving and lovely as 
possible, leaving the men to do the political 
wrangling, is a proper conclusion to the arti- 
cle of a doubter, who is quite sure to be an 
enemy also. L. 8. 

—_———-o> 
A WOMAN SPEAKING ON FINANCE. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—Through the gener- 
osity of a friend, your paper is a weekly vis- 
itor to our home, and allow me to say that 
it has converted us all to its principles of 
the rights of women. And now I want 
through its columns to attest my admiration 
of a woman—Mrs. 8. Wertman, of India- 
napolis, who spoke here last night on the 
financial and political issues of the country. 
This lady is not only familiar with the 
finance of our own country, but of others as 
appeared from the historical examples she 
gave in support of her assertions. Her 
speech was logical and argumentative, and 
although our long adherence to the Republi- 
can party prevents us from accepting this 
new theory, yet we cannot help admitting 
that her grounds were well taken and admir- 
ably maintained. She spoke for over an 
hour, and her large audience gave the strict- 
est attention throughout, though the opera 
hall was crowded. She never mentioned 
the rights of Woman, but my wife affirms 
that she is for Woman’s Rights because of 
the position she has taken. Let this be as 
it may, she is an excellent speaker, and has 
given the financial question a thorough ex- 
amination. We bid her God speed! 

SAMUEL BERKSHIRE. 

Zionsville Boone, Co., Indiana. 

eS oe 
MISS HINDMAN IN BROCKTON. 





At the close of a meeting convened in 
Brockton, Mass. ,Monday evening, Oct. 9,for 
the purpose of hearing Miss Hindman speak 
on Woman Suffrage, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved; That we have listened with great plea- 
sure to the very interesting address of Miss Matilda 
Hindman, and that we hereby tender our hearty 
thanks to the Massachusetts Suffrage Association for 

ogres so able an advocate of equal rights at the 

ot-box. 


—_——_ eo 


IMPROVING THE CAUCUS. 


Eprtors JouRNAL.—I was exultingly tell- 
ing some friend that I had attended a caucus 
for the first time in my life. That it was 
composed of ladies and gentlemen, and that 
both ladies and gentlemen were nominated 
and elected as delegates to a forthcoming 
convention. I wassaying how quiet, order- 
ly, and pleasant it was;—when lo! a gentle- 
man informed me that I must be mistaken, 
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and that I had not been to a caucus at all! 

‘‘For at caucuses they smoke, chew, some- 
times swear, and he never saw any one 
but men there.” 

It must be then that the caucuses are be- 
ing improved. At any rate, I mean to go 
again and see if I was mistaken. 

Middleton, Mass. M. G. R. 
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THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts, will all admit that our ‘‘new de- 
parture” has resulted in a most unusual and 
effective agitation of the question. Every 
night for the past two weeks the largest 
halls have been crowded with eager listeners. 
In some cases two such meetings have been 
held, at different places, on the same evening. 
In some places, as at Canton and Ipswich, 
no Woman Suffrage meeting had never 
been held before. And yet, in these places, 
as elsewhere, in spite of a very short and in- 
sufficient notice, people were obliged to go 
away because they could not find seats. 
More good Woman Suffrage seed will be 
sown in Massachusetts during this brief and 
spirited campaign than in a whole year pre- 
ceding. The agitation of Woman Suffrage 
as an abstraction has given place to its con- 
sideration as a practical political question. 
Hundreds of earnest Temperance workers 
and friends of Labor are waking up to the 
great reformatory and humanitary bearings 
of Woman Suffrage, and will hereafter be 
found taking active ground in its favor. 

Next week there will be a series of im- 
portant meetings in Western Massachusetts. 
On Monday evening there will bea Rally 
in Worcester, at Washburn Hall. Stephen 
8. Foster will preside, and Wendell Phillips, 
Lucy Stene, and Henry B. Blackwell be the 
speakers. 

On Tuesday evening there will be a great 
Woman Suffrage Rally in Springfield, at the 
City Hall. Hon. Eliphalet Trask will pre- 
side. Mr. Phillips, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and 
Mr. Blackwell will be the speakers. This 
meeting will be followed by others in towns 
in the Connecticut valley. 

We give below a brief sketch of the meet- 
ings held since our last paper went to press. 


NEWTON RALLY. 


A good sized audience gathered in the 
fine City Hall in West Newton, on Monday 
evening, Oct. 9, to the Suffrage Rally. §&. 
R. Urbino, Esq., of that city presided. 
Wendell Phillips, Lucy Stone, and H. B. 
Blackwell were the speakers for the evening. 
It was a quiet and earnest though undemon- 
strative meeting, but the people gave proof 
of their sympathy bya handsome contribu- 
tion to the general work. 


SALEM RALLY. 


On Wednesday, Oct. 11, Lyceum Hall 
was filled with a good large audience gath- 
ered not only from Salem, but from Pea- 
body and Danvers. Dr. Chase presided. 
The good attendance was largely due to the 
active efforts of Mr. Wm. Chisholm, who 
always shows his faith by his works. 

Miss Hindman, here, as in every other 
place, did excellent service. The meeting 
was altogether a good one. 

We were told privately that the men of 
the reform club there, would quite generally 
vote the Suffrage ticket. 


QUINCY RALLY. 


The Town Hall in Quincy was well filled 
on Thnrsday evening, Oct. 12, by the fel- 
low citizens of Charles Francis Adams, 
men and women. The meeting was called 
to order by Hon. Henry H. Faxon, who 
made a brief opening speech omer a 
free expression of political sentiment. He 
was strongly opposed to the election of Mr. 
Adams, believing him to have shown him- 
self inconsistent with his previously ex- 
peoeen political principles in accepting a 

emocratic nomination. That party was 
opposed to all progress and reform. For 
himself he was in favor of Temperance 
and Woman Suffrage; inside of the Repub- 
lican party if we can, outside of it if we 
must. 

Mr. Blackwell spoke for half an hour in 
explanation of the political situation of 
parties, showing that the democrats of the 
State were opposed to Woman Suffrage, 
Prohibition a Labor, and that the Repub- 
lican leaders, after endorsing these reforms, 
had surrendered to the democratic party in 
advance, by throwing these reforms over- 
board. He urged the election of Hayes 
and Wheeler, and the largest possible vote 
for Baker and Eddy, as the only method 
whereby reform principles could be pro- 
moted. 

Mrs. Stone urged the rightful claim of 
women to equal political rights, and com- 
mended the Prohibitory party for having 
invited women to take part in its caucuses. 
Let every woman go to the Prohibitory 
Primary Meetings and secure the nomina- 
tion of men who believe both in Temper- 
ance and Woman Suffrage. 

Miss Matilda Hindman showed that Wo- 
man Suffrage would benefit Woman in her 
ne in her social influence, and in her 

ome. 


HYDE PARK RALLY. 


Everett Hall in Hyde Park was crowded, 
at less than twenty-four hours notice, by a 
large and intelligent audience. Hon. Orin 
T. Gray, the Woman Suffrage candidate 
for Attorney General, called the —- to 
order and nominated Theodore D. Weld as 
Chairman. Mr. Weld accepted the posi- 
tion, saying briefly that the honor was 
thrust upon him, but that he could not de- 
cline, because he was heartily in favor of 
Woman Suffrage. 

Mr. Blackwell stated the attitude of 
parties, and urged the admission of women 
to the caucus as the indispensable condition 
of genuine political reform. He contrasted 





the action of the Prohibitory party with 
that of the old parties, and called attention 
to the fact that the Republicans and Demo- 
crats are parties of men alone, while the 
Prohibitionists are a party of men and 
women, united for a noble purpose, upon 
the platform of equal political rights, irre- 
spective of sex. 

Mrs. Stone reminded her audience that in 
Hyde Park, some five or six years ago, for- 
ty-two women set up a poll beside that of 
the men, inthe Town Hall, and voted for 
candidates of their own, in proof of their 
desire to vote. If those women and others 
would take the State ticket headed by John 
I. Baker to the polls, and would ask every 
voter to vote for it, Hyde Park would give 
the Woman Suffrage and Temperance tick- 
eta = 
_ Miss Hindman showed conclusively that 
in this country the ballot enables working 
men to secure fair treatment and wages 
from their employers, while women, for lack 
of the ballot, were oppressed in their wages. 

Good work was done to show that the 
duty of the hour for all Suffragists is to 
concentrate their votes on John 1. Baker 
for Governor as the candidate of the 
only party in the State which demands 
equal political rights for Woman. 

It must have been a great pleasure to An- 
gelina Grimke Weld, who sat in the audi- 
ence, to see the fruit of her carly seed sow- 
ing for the equal rights of Woman. It cer- 
tainly was a comfort to those on the plat- 
form to see her approving face. 

This year a Suffrage club will be formed 
there, and it is believed a large vote will be 
cast for the party of Prohibition and Woman 
Suffrage. 


NEPONSET RALLY. 


Wood's Hall, Neponset, was well filled by 
an intelligent audience, largely composed of 
ladies. We observed three of the ministers 
present; all in sympathy with the meeting. 

Charles H. Codman, Esq. presided, and 
made an able and pointed opening speech 
in favor of ‘‘Equal Rights and a Sober Peo- 
ple.” Ha then introduced as the first speak- 
er, Hon. George M. Buttrick, the Woman 
Suffrage candidate for State Senator. 

Mr. Buttrick made a plain, straightfor- 
ward, forcible address in behalf of Woman 
Suffrage and Prohibition. He narrated in- 
stances in which, by means of the Prohibi- 
tory law, liquor shops in his own town had 
been closed, and the sale of rum absolutely 
prevented. His manly dignity and evident 
sincerity of purpose, made a very favora- 
ble impression. 

Lucy Stone showed the inconsistency of 
the Democratic party in its cry of ‘‘reform,” 
while one half of it refused to enfranchise 
our citizens because they are women. She 
sympathized with the Republicans in their 
indignation at the wholesale intimidation of 
colored voters in the South, but what was 
this crime compared with that of which 
they were themselves even more guilty, in 
driving all women away from the polls by 
law. ‘The Greeks are at our doors.” 

Frederic A. Hinckley spoke with great 
force and eloquence in behalf of Woman 
Suffrage, Temperance and Labor. He was 
heartily opposed to licensing an infamous 
traffic. If the sale of liquor is right it should 
be unrestricted; if wrong it should be pro- 
hibited. Both the old parties had largely 
accomplished the purposes for which they 
had been organized, and a new party is 
needed in order to carry out the living is- 
sues of the present. 

Miss Matilda Hindman showed that Wo- 
man Suffrage was needed, not only as an 
act of justice to women, but also to benefit 
society, and to protect the home. 

Mr. Vinal asked any man to show him 
where he got his right to vote, and there he 
would also find Woman’s right to vote. No 
man has aright to govern women without 
their consent. 


CANTON RALLY. 


Massapaog Hall, Canton, was crammed 
so full of people on Monday evening, Oct. 
16, that at half past seven o'clock people 
outside could not get in and people inside 
could not have got out if they had tried. 
The result was a very quiet, attentive, and 
enthusiastic meeting. Mr. Bowman pre- 
sided and gave his hearty endorsement to 
the ‘‘Baker” movement and to the cause of 
Woman Suffrage. He was sorry to say that 
a few Irish men and women threw discredit 
upon the good Irish name by selling liq- 
uor in Canton. But if women had a vote, 
even the Irish women of Canton could be 
trusted to suppress the sale of liqnor. 

Mr. Blackwell said that this was a Wo- 
man Suffrage meeting. But it was some- 
where more than that. For the first time, 
the Woman Suffragists of Massachusetts 
had nominated State officers with John I. 
Baker for Governor. We are here to ask 
you to vote for that ticket next November, 
and give you good reasons for doing so. 
After showing the hostility of the Demo- 
crats and the shuffling inconsistency of the 
Republicans, he quoted the resolution of 
the Prohibitory State Convention which in- 
vited women to take part in the caucuses, 
as an evidence of sincerity and a guaranty 
of action. He explained the prevalence of 
rings, and the necessity of inviting women 
to attend the primary meetings. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone urged the right of Suf- 
frage for women, and reminded the people 
of Canton that their representative in the 
Legislature, last winter, Mr. Elijah Morse, 
of stove-polish notoriety, had gone out of 
his way to make a rambling, foolish, illogi- 
cal speech against it. In order to make 
himself conspicuous he had laid aside the 
impartiality and dignity which befitted a 
legislator, and, in advance of its considera- 
tion by the House, had actually appéared 
before the Legislative Committee to argue 
against it, thus making himself both advo- 
vate and judge. He had denounced Suffra- 
gists as persons of weak minds and bad 
character, and had asserted that after dili- 

ent search he had only found one woman 
in Canton who wanted to vote. She hoped 
that every woman and every man in Can- 
ton would see that this man should never 
again have a chance so to misrepresent this 
intelligent constituency. 

Miss Matilda Hindman instanced cases of 
gross injustice to women, which never 
could happen if they had the power to vote. 





She showed how powerless women were to 
repress intemperance and protect their own 
sons from vice. Such men as this Mr. 
Morse felt free to slander women and work 
against their rights, because women had no 
votes with which to punish him for doing 
so. But women had political influence at 
least. They could make a concerted effort 
to secure the votes of men. Let the women 
of Canton prove this by making the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Morse forever impossible. 
WOBURN RALLY. 


The Woman Suffrage Rally at Woburn 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 17, was a real 
success. 

The hall was crowded with ladies and 

gentlemen who manifested their interest in 
the subject by sitting quietly through a 
meeting of more than two hours, and list- 
ening with the strictest attention to each of 
the three speakers. 
_ There, as elsewhere, the people seem anx- 
ious to hear and ready to accept the truth. 
The minister of the Methodist Church pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by Frederic 
A. Hinckley, Mrs. Martha Ripley, and Miss 
Matilda Hindman. 


MALDEN RALLY. 


On Wednesday last, the Suffrage Rally at 
Malden was presided over by Bishop Gilbert 
Haven, who made brief opening pe | closing 
addresses. The desk and platform had been 
tastefully ornamented with flowers and au- 
tumn leaves. The audience nearly filled the 
hall. People had come from Revere, Ma- 

lewood, and the "45>: villages. 

ev. Mr. Wilson, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, and 
Mrs. Lacoste occupied seats on the platform. 
The good gospel of Woman's Equal Rights 
was well received, as it always is in Malden, 
where some of the most active and true 
friends of the cause reside. 


IPSWICH RALLY. 


Damon's Hall was completely filled last 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 18, by more than 
four hundred men and women of Ipswich, 
that quiet, pleasant, New England town. 
Owing to some mistake about a hall, the 
meeting announced at Haverhill was un- 
avoidably postponed; and only on Tuesday 
evening was Damon’s hall engaged and post- 
ers put up. Not until Wednesday were the 
small bills distributed, yet a crowded meet- 
ing was the result. 

Charles 5. Cummings, of Ipswich pre- 
sided, and invited the Rev. Mr. Woods to 
open the meeting with prayer. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone alluded to the fact that 
this was the first Woman Suffrage meeting 
ever held in Ipswich, and yet, many years 
ago, ifa young woman desired to obtain an 

ucation, she found it at the Ipswich Sem- 
inary for girls, when she could not find it 
elsewhere. But the right of women to help 
make the laws they are required to obey, is 
too plain to need any extended argument. 
It inheres, soneratag to our Bill of Rights, 
in every citizen. e have tried both the 
great parties, but they are deaf to our ap- 
peal. So we have nominated candidates for 
State officers, and come to you to-night to 
ask you to vote for them. 

Mr. Blackwell said that this meeting was 
not intended to affect national politics. If 
any man in the audience agreed with the 
speaker, he would vote for Hayes and 
Wheeler, next November. If he differed 
from the speaker, he would vote for Tilden 
and Hendricks. We are not here to discuss 
that question. But we are here to ask Re- 
publicans to vote against Rice and in favor 
of Baker. We ask Democrats to vote 
against Adams and in favor of Baker. Both 
Rice and Adams are conservatives. These 
reforms—Woman Suffrage, Temperance, 
and Labor had nothing to hope from either. 

Miss Hindman spoke with great force and 
effect upon the influence of Woman Suffrage 
in protecting women in their homes. 

n conclusion Mr. Cummings announced 
that a meeting would be announced in the 
Ipswich Chronicle for next Monday evening, 
4 organize a Baker and Eddy Campaign 
Club. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Gen. Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, the 
‘‘prohibition” candidate for the Presidency, 
has bought a newspaper, ‘‘which he is to 
edit himself.” 

The New York Woman Suffrage Society 
gave a reception last Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 18, to Mrs. A. J. Duniway, of Port- 
land, Oregon, the accomplished editor of 
the New North West. 

The Universalist Parish, in Nashua, N.H., 
at its recent annual meeting, for the first 
time in its history, admitted Woman to the 
privilege of voting, and elected two ladies 
on its Parish Committee. The thing works 
well. 

If the Boston School Committee can show 
a better reason than a difference of sex for 
giving men who teach schools about the 
size of Miss Baker’s, a much larger salary 
than she receives, we shall be glad to bear 
our testimony to their equity. 

By an unfortunate misunderstanding, we 
mistook the authorship of the article on 
‘“‘Summer Schools in Harvard,” read on the 
first day at the Woman’s Congress, and pub- 
lished in full last week. The author of the 
paper was Miss Sara R. Howe, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Mandana Fairbanks, who lately died 
at Williamsburg, Mass., was the wife of a 
man who was incarcerated for seventeen 
years in a Kentucky prison, for assisting 
slaves to escape, and before their marriage 
she several times visited the governor and 
begged her lover’s release. 

Rev. Mr. Buffum, of unsavory notoriety 
and late of East Hartford, Ct., has filed a 
cross bill to the petition of his wife for a di- 
vorce on the grounds of adultery. He de- 
nies the charge, accuses his wife of intoler- 
able cruelty and prays for adivorce and the 
custody of his children. But his lawyer has 

















thrown up the case, and the wife has ob- 
tained the divorce and the children. 

Mr. M. 8. W. Burnham has been appoint- 
ed director of the Dearborn University, at 
Chicago. Heholds high rank among the 
astronomers of Europe, being a member of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of London 
and of the German Royal Society at Berlin. 
Prof. Proctor says of him: ‘‘Mr. Burnham 
is facile princeps among American observers, 
and is matched by few, if any, in Europe.” 

Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant, while 
lecturing in an English town the other night, 
were interrupted by persons in the audience. 
Mr. Bradlaugh intimated that the next man 
doing it, should be put out, whereupon a 
local tradesman ‘‘dared him.” Down came 
Bradlaugh from the platform, and the sub- 
sequent proceedings were painfully inter- 
esting to the local tradesman. 

The reception given in the Judges’ Hall 
by the Woman’s Centennial Committee of 
Philadelphia to the Woman's Congress, 
was a brilliant affair. There was a very 
large attendance of delegates, and the wo- 
men, who met in pleasant social relations, 
did so without any display in dress, being 
content with street costume; and for once, a 
public collation was given in Philadelphia 
in simple elegance and without wine. 

The fifth annual contest in oratory of the 
Illinois Intercollegiate Association has just 
taken place at Evanston. The first prize 
was awarded to Perry Baird of Chicago 
University, for the oration, ‘“‘The Call to 
Thinkers.” He thus becomes the represen- 
tative of the association in the North West- 
ern Inter-State contest. One competitor 
was a young woman, who failed to secure 
the second prize by running half a minute 
over the time allotted to her oration. 

The sale of the Old South Church was 
formally completed last week for the sum of 
$400,000. A leading life insurance company 
loans $225,000 upon the property, taking a 
mortgage. Mrs. Hemenway advances on 
second mortgage the sum of $100,000, and 
Mr. R. M. Pulsifer, the purchaser, pays 
$75,000 in cash, making up the amount of 
the purchase-money. Mr. Pulsifer gives a 
bond to the committee of ladies, that if they 
raise the money within a reasonable time he 
will give them a deed of the property. 

It is announced that Henry Brooks Ad- 
ams, son of Charles Francis, and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, have retired from the editor- 
ial control of the North American Review, 
on account of a difference ot opinion be- 
tween them and the publishers, J. R. Os- 
good & Co., as to the political character of 
the October number of the Review. The 
editors devoted the number chiefly to the 
discussion of political topics, and the pub- 
lishers think that politics should be rather a 
subordinate matter than the main question 
in the pages of the Review. 

We copied from the papers a statement 
that Mrs. General Hayes had been awarded 
a premium of fifty dollars for a bouquet 
sent to the Ohio State Fair. This was a 
mistake. A premium of fifty dollars was 
offered for the finest bouquet, by the editor 
of the Ohio State Journal. The one which 
took the premium was prepared by a very 
young lady whose name we have not learned, 
and at the request of the editor, it was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Hayes. But the young lady 
who made the bouquet received the premium 
which was her due. 

A Colorado paper pubiishes the card of a 
man, who we are informed is an accom- 
plished and cultivated gentleman, but the 
victim of the fearful habit from which he 
longs to be free. In language which is cer- 
tainly unambiguous, he says, “If any per- 
son, man or woman, tempts me after this 
date to take a drink of whisky, I will ‘shoot 
him on the spot.’ I intend to join the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and be 
religious now, and pay my debts as soon as 
I can.” We trust that his threat will not 
be carried out, and that his promise will be. 

Capt. Cameron, the African explorer, 
was asked, at the session of the British As- 
sociation, to what he owed his success. 
He replied that it should be remembered 
that a man, although he was black, was a 
man just as much as if he were white. 
The proper way to get on among the na- 
tives was to behave toward them like a gen- 
tleman, and he could assure them that they 
understood quite well what a gentleman 
was. He found that the use of any force 
that was unnecessary or at all wanton was 
likely to endanger any African traveler. 

As we cannot take upa drop of water 
from the Atlantic, and find in that drop the 
flow of the tides, the lifting up of billows, 
the power that floats all the ships of a thou- 
sand ports, and the soft and loud music of 
calm and storm: as, to see the ocean, we 
must grasp it all in its rocky bed bordered 
by continents, so we cannot in the face of 
a dying infant or in the adversity of a good 
man see the government of the love of 
God. It has boundaries wider than these. 
We must wait, and, what the fleeting mo- 
ments of man deny, ask the great years of 
God to bring. The tides of the mind, the 
deep music of human waters, cannot be 
seen in the drop of life.—David Swing. 

Mr. Elizur Wright has opened the books 
for subscriptions to the Massachusetts Fam- 
ily Bank, incorporated by the legislature in 
April last,—a savings bank with a life in- 





surance function. It is the first company 
of the kind in existence, but the principles 
on which it is founded have been wgll con- 
sidered, and the corporators themselves 
have no hesitation in risking their good 
names upon the experiment. The charter 
provides that all transactions ot the bank 
shall be in the gold coins of the United 
States, and no paper or promissory cur- 
rency can be received or paid, except at the 
market value of such coins at the time of 
receipt or payment. 

Senator Edmunds said, in a Connecticut 
speech, that he had no doubt the effect of 
Mr. Merrimon’s bill, if it should become a 
law, would be to take out of the United 
States treasury one thousand millions of 
dollars. Merrimon’s bill proposes the re- 
peal of section 3840 of the revised statutes, 
which forbids the payment of claims for 
damages done during the war to persons 
who were engaged in the rebellion. We 
have been attempting to attract public atten- 
tion to the tremendous magnitude and men- 
acing attitude of these southern war claims, 
and we think Senator Edmunds has spoken 
soberly, discreetly and without exaggera- 
tion. —Cincinnati Commercial. 

It is, of course, apparent that the Dudley 
School for Girls might be consolidated with 
another school; but it has not been, and this 
is not the question that we are discussing. 
What we wish to know is why the school 
committee, after giving Miss Baker the rank 
of Master, refused to give her the salary 
which belongs to her position? Unless we 
are in error about the facts, until last June 
Miss Baker was elected as a Principal and 
had her salary voted accordingly, the Board 
in determining salaries not naming individ- 
uals, but voting salaries for positions. In 
accordance with the rules or usage of the 
Board it was naturally understood by the 
public that having a Master’s rank, Miss 
Baker would have a Master's pay.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


Wendell Phillips, in his recent lecture in 
Boston on ‘‘The Unholy Alliance—The 
South and the. Rum Power,” spoke in favor 
of Prohibition and Woman Suffrage. He 
thought that the ‘‘rum power,” which dic- 
tated the city governments of our land and 
controlled city magistrates, could only be 
vanquished by calling in the reserved force, 
the untold treasures of Woman. He threw 
out a gentle reminder that men could vote 
for Baker and Eddy, and Hayes and Wheel- 
er at the same time; and after referring to 
the terrible power of incorporated wealth 
and the coming struggle between labor and 
capital, returned to the Suffrage issue, and 
painted a glowing picture of the new cru- 
sade for the redemption of the nation from 
impending evil through the united action 
of the men and women of America. 


Mrs. Hiram Powers is visiting her old 
home in Cincinnati. She went abroad with 
her husband soon after their marriage, thir- 
ty-nine years ago, and this is her first visit 
to America since. She returns to Italy in 
November. She says: ‘‘My children were 
born there; my property is there; the recol- 
lections of my husband are clustered there, 
and that ismy home. The manner of living 
in Italy is quite different from that of Amer- 
ica. It is easier. I mean by this that there 
is less to vex one in a business point.” She 
has three daughters and three sons, two of 
whom follow their father’s profession, but 
have not his talent. All the children speak 
Italian fluently, and English as correctly as 
if they had been born here. Mr. Powers 
wanted to visit America, but she says his 
children grew up around him, and he never 
felt able to bear the expense of a trip across 
the ocean with his children, and he refused 
to make the visit without her and the chil- 
dren. And so he died with the hope un- 
realized. 








~ BUSINESS NOTICES, — 


From Abram Mead, Esq., of Littleton, Mass. 


“T have for several years suffered severely 
sia, accompanied by weakness and nervous irrita- 
binty, which made life a burden to me. Nothing but 
the simplest nutriment could remain in the stomach 
without cog Sourness and windy evacuations, un- 
comfortable feelings in the head, bad taste in the 
mouth, catarrhal symptoms, inactivity of the liver and 
bowels, piles, general debility, and a nervous state of 
extreme susceptibility, made up a di condition 
rebellious to ordinary Medical treatment. By the ad- 
vice of an eminent physician of Boston, I commenced 
taking PERUVIAN SykuP; at once I began to experi- 
ence benefit. After ching three bottles all these bad 
feelings have left, my heaith is restored, and I enjo 
life as well as ever. Most cheerfully do I recommen: 
PERUVIAN SYRUP.” 

A thirty-two-page pamphlet, containing a treatise 
on Iron as a medical agent and other valuable papers, 
testimonials from distinguished —- clergy- 
men, and others, will be sent free to any address. 

Setu W. Fow.e & Sons, Proprietors, ee a 

Ww 








MOST EVERYBODY KNOWS. 


{ One thing most everybody knows, 
That Boys are ‘‘clothed from head to feet,” 
In ‘‘New York styles’ at GkorcE FEenno’s, 

{ Corner of Beach and Washington -— > a 


Su e Lectures in South Boston,.—A 
course of three lectures under the auspices of the 
South Boston Woman Suff: Club, will be given in 
the Broadway Universalist Church. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Sept. 27. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, Oct. 11. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Oct. 25. 

Single tickets 25 cents. Course 65 cents. To begin 
at 7% o'clock. 

The Broadway cars pass the door of the church. 


7 LET, 4 very desirable cot 
a good stable, and a | en with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let pety furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 

Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 








house of 9 rooms, 
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e SONGS OF THE LILIES, 
BY EMMA L. HOYT. 


Close down by the water grow they, 
In the heart of grasses, tall and green; 
Strange, wonderful secrets know they 
Of the fleecy sky and the world between. 
Growing without a thought of the morrow, 
Growing neither to toil or spin, 
Growing with never a dream of sorrow, 
Close down there by the river's brim. 
I wonder if lilies never 
By woodland brook or river's brink, 
Grow tired of living ever, 
Or wish that the white of their bells were pink. 
Bells that are fair as the faces of angels, 
Bells as sweet as the breath of Spring, 
Bells that tell softly as falling of rain tells 
Evangel of the lilies’ King. 
Gold tongues have these bells of lilies, 
On an emerald lance they softly swing, 
And he may listen, whose will "tis, 
To the songs of praise that the lily-bells sing. 
Songs that they sing to the queenly grasses, 
Songs sung low to the drowsy bee, 
Songs for every child that passes, 
Songs that are life-songs for you and me. 
So grow they, down by the water, 

While the mornings redden and evenings fade, 
Till the fairy hand of the sea-king’s daughter 
Beckons them forth from the quiet glade, 
Down to the sea with its purple billows, 
Down to the sea with its silver foam, 
Down on the seaweed's tangled pillows, 

There the lily-bells find a home. 
Montpelier, Vt. 





oe 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
“BUT YESTERDAY.” 


BY SUSAN FOSTER. 


Ah, why thie pause, this rare surpassing peace, 
This whispered anthem like a lullaby, 
This glorious benediction resting now, 
Psalm-like and sweet, o’er wood, and field, and sky? 
It seems but yesterday the Spring-birds came, 
The tinted may-flower waked with beauty rife, 
And violets op’d their blue eyes to the south, 
And all the land grew joyous in new life. 
It seems but now we reveled rich in June, 
Rich in the roses’ breath and golden skies; 
In waving, poppied wheat and fruited boughs, 
And all the wealth of Summer's alchemies. 
It seems, indeed, but now, that heart to heart, 
In sweet reunion, were our loved ones met, 
Mid Summer haunts of childhood’s storied time, 
To catch youth's freshness, and life’s cares forget. 
But lo! while yet these Summer voices thrill, 
Enrythemed to our hearts’ new gladsomeness, 
We see the Autumn stealing up the glen, 
And scattered roses to the damp earth press. 
The air grows chill; the greenwood lights its flame, 
And o’er the yalleys, reaching on before, 
A soft, empurpled haze enchanted lies, 
*Till the tired southwind murmurs, ‘‘it is o'er.” 
We, sighing, whisper—*‘come again, sweet Spring!” 
“Ah, come again as surely, friends long-tried,”’ 
‘And keep, dear Lord, fresh Spring-time in our hearts, 
"Till, like thy year, our lives are glorified!” 














OLD ABEL’S MILLSTONE, 


BY MARIAN NORTHCOTT. 


“Understand me, Abel; both my father 
and myself are perfectly satisfied with the 
amount already paid.” 

‘‘Many thanks to you, sir, for the saying 
of it; but nothing short of the full sum 
will satisfy me. At the time (eight years 
ago next midsummer) it was reckoned at a 
hundred and fifty pounds in round num- 
bers. I mean to pay it every farthing, please 
Heaven I live long enough. If I die afore, 
I hope Polly’ll keep up the payment reg’lar.” 

“But really, Abel, I don’t like taking 
this money. I am sure these payments 
must cripple you terribly.” 

‘Never you mind that, Mr. Baker, junior. 
I feel something on my conscience which is 
worse than hunger or cold, and it won’t be 
easy till I’ve paid you all. There is five 
pound ten, sir; not so much as last half- 
year, because of Polly’s illness in the spring; 
but I hope to make it more next time. If 
you enter the sum in this book and add it 
up, you'll find it makes ninety pounds.” 

‘Ninety pounds exactly. Well, if you 
insist on my taking the money I suppose I 


must. ls your daughter married yet, 
Webb?” 
_ “Not yet, sir.” 


‘(Likely to be?” 

‘Well, I’m afeared it’s nigher than I 
like.” 

‘‘What! you disapprove of her choice?” 

“Oh, no, not a bit. Tom Smith’s as 
good a fellow as ever lived. He'll get on, 
that boy will. He’s sober, honest and 
manly; and all that'll tell in the long run. 
But I'd rather she hadn’t anybody after her 
—leastways until the debt’s squared ’twixt 
you and me.” 

“A debt that, as you know, we already 
considered discharged.” 

“But which I don’t, Mr. Baker, Jr. How- 
ever, I’m a-keeping you. Good-night, sir; 
and many thanks for your kindness.” 

With that Abel Webb retreats, hat in 
hand; and bowing to Baker, junior, with 
every backward step he takes, finds himself 
by-and-by at the half-glass door opening to 
the outer office. Arrived here, he once 
more thanks the younger partner of Baker 
& Baker, wholesale druggists of Ipecacu- 
anha Lane, Aldermanbury, and at last 
emerges into the crowded thoroughfare. 

It is the dusk of an October evening, and 
brisk, dapper young men are hurrying along 
the narrow courts and alleys, bent upon 
the delights of home or the intoxicating 
pleasures they expect to find elsewhere. 

The large warehouses are closed, and the 
gas burns but dimly in the grimy chambers 
appropriated to those whose duty it is to re- 


main in the premises after business hours. 
Abel Webb takes scant notice of what is 
passing around him. He is a little man, 
poorly clad, upon whose shoulders fifty-five 
years of unremitting toil, anxiety, trouble 
and heavy disappointment weigh heavily. 
His hair is white as the hoar-frost, and the 
wrinkles upon his forehead and the dark 
hollows beneath his eyes make him appear 
a far older man than he really is; but de- 
spite his puny stature, his weather-beaten 
aspect, and the wrinkles of age, he is as 
hopeful in spirit as ever, while there rests 
upon his features an expression of patience 
and quiet determination giving token that 
Abel Webb still thinks himself capable of 
many a tussle in the struggle for life. 

Generally speaking, Abel cannot be con- 
sidered a good walker, neither does he ordi- 
narily whistle stirring national melodies as 
he elbows his way through the teeming 
streets. Yet whenever he pays his half- 
yearly visit to Baker junior, he seems to 
become imbued with fresh life, fresh hope 
and increased strength. The patient old 
man recognizes the change himself, and 
joyfully feels that the millstone of debt, 
which has for so many years hung about his 
neck, is less heavy than before. Oh, how 
earnestly he hopes to live to free himself of 
this burden! A long weary task is still be- 
fore him; but he has learned from past 
experience how much may be accomplished 
by persevering application, and daily feels 
himself approaching nearer and nearer the 
purpose of his later life. 

Away from the close thoroughfares of 
the city, on to the Thames embankment. 
His walk has been long and fatiguing, and, 
resting his arms upon the stone balustrade, 
he pauses for a few moments, with his 
eyes fixed upon the dark, silent-flowing 
river. His recent conversation with Baker 
junior fully occupies his mind as he thus 
pauses on his homeward journey; and upon 
the old man’s flushed and wearied features 
there breaks a smile of self-satisfaction as 
the thought crosses him of what so many 
other men would have done had they been 
placed in his situation. 

“A hundred and fifty pounds,” he mur- 
murs, as he looks out upon the sweep of 
waters before him—‘‘a lot‘of money, a lot 
of money! Easily squandered, but how 
difficult tosave! A fortune to men like me, 
Honest Abel Webb the boys used to call me 
at school: honest Abel Webb I have been 
to my employers, and honest Abel Webb 
I'll try to be to the end of my days.” 

In no spirit of Pharisaic egotism does the 
old man thus address himself. Integrity, 
devotion and truth are component parts 
of hisnature. Briefly his life passes before 
him as the cool autumn breeze plays with 
his white locks, and he watches the flicker- 
ing lights by the river’s bank. First he 
sees himself kneeling by his mother’s side, 
and lisping a simple prayer; then, bending 
low his head, he feels her gentle, loving 
hand, and hears her sweet voice pray that 
God will bless her child, and cause the 
precious seed of His Word to fall upon 
good ground and bring forth abundant har- 
vest.—E’en now as this vision passes before 
him, he humbly bows his head and ejacu- 
lates with fervid ardor, ‘‘Amen!” Next 
comes the school life in a midland village. 
Then the kindly face of the vicar, who had 
been the means of introducing him to a 
large city house, rises before him. To this 
succeeded recollections of his employment 
in the house of Baker & Baker; his mar- 
riage; the birth of his boy Sam—the child 
of promise that was to be a solace to his 
declining years; his acceptance of the sit- 
uation of a warehouseman in the establish- 
ment of Loostring & Tool, the wholesale 
milliners of Wood Street; and the one sor- 
row of his life—a sorrow that seemed in its 
deep intensity to engulf all the joys of the 
preceding years. After this come visions 
of the long, earnest struggle to right a 
grievous wrong; last of ail, the remem- 
brance of the kind words addressed to him 
but an hour previously in the wholesale 
druggists’ private room. 

The clanging tones of ‘“‘Big Ben” awoke 
Abel Webb from his reverie. With the sud- 
den thought that his daughter Polly would 
be home before him if he didn’t make great 
haste, he sat off at a brisk trot, resuming 
his cheery whistle as he went along. 

And sure enough home she was. When 
he had threaded his way through a laby- 
rinth of Westminster by-ways, and at last 
reached the corner of the narrow street in 
which were his lodgings and involuntarily 
cast his eyes up to the second floor window 
of one of the houses, he knew as well as 
though he saw her standing before him that 
she had managed to reach home first. No 
landlady—overflowing with kindhearted- 
ness as she might be—could provide such a 
hearty welcome to honest Abel as _ his 
daughter Polly. Why the very coals seemed 
to burn brighter and send forth a more 
ruddy glow when she had coaxed them into 
a flame. The reflection of their cheery 
warmth showed itself upon the drawn 
blinds, and bespoke the comfort and love 
fostered within the humble lodging shared 
by Abel and his daughter. 

Was Polly handsome? No. Was she 
pretty? Scarcely that, for her features 
lacked harmony. You had to look below 
the surface to discover what made Polly 





the idol of her father’s heart and the cause 





of anxieties unspeakable to honest Tom 
Smith. First of all, Polly was short. She 
had light brown hair, which formed itself 
into natural curls and danced about her 
head in the most provokingly coquettish 
fashion. Her eyes were a soft, liquid blue, 
her nose slightly retrousse, and her lips like 
no other woman’s in the world—at least so 
Tom thought. 

So much for Polly’s outward character- 
istics. In temper and resolution she was 
the counterpart of her father, and her 
judgment was far in excess of that pos- 
sessed by most gils of her age (18). She 
was of industrious habits, was thoroughly 
domesticated, and, above all, possessed a 
heart which as warmly responded to the ap- 
peals of the suffering as it echoed the joys 
of those it loved. 

Polly’s usefulness was not confined to the 
two rooms on the second floor. She had 
served her apprenticeship to the millinery 
business in the house possessing the services 
of her father, and, strange to say, Tom 
Smith was one of those young men who 
‘‘served” at Messrs. Loostring & Tool’s. 
Of course the love affair was kept very 
quiet, and sometimes poor Polly’s heart 
thumped with fear lest the secret should be 
discovered, for in the eyes of their employ- 
es Loostring and Tool were terrible people 
indeed. Abel and his daughter, however, 
kept nothing from each other, so that the 
simple-hearted old warehouseman was 
speedily made acquainted with the state of 
affairs, and by no means disapproved of the 
match, though he devoutly hoped it would 
not be brought to an issue until he was 
freed from the burden which had so long 
kept him, by his own free will, almost pen- 
niless. 

The ascent to Mr. Webb’s apartments 
was, to a stranger, an experiment attended 
with many difficulties. As in most poor 
localities, children were in great force; and 
on wet days it was the pleasing custom of 
the juveniles belonging to the house in 
which Abel resided to employ their infan- 
tile leisure in games upon the stairs or on 
the landings of the two floors. The house 
was let out to several families; and, as the 
ladies of the establishment more closely re- 
sembled Leah than Rachael, a degree of 
mirth and reckless gaiety pervaded what 
might be termed the lungs of the house. 
The children too (being naturally of a hos- 
pitable and social disposition) were in the 
habit of inviting neighboring juveniles to 
share their exhilarative pleasures—a cir- 
cumstance tending, in no small degree, to 
increase the noise commencing at daybreak 
and ordinarily ceasing about midnight. 

In,total darkness it was certainly confusing 
to have one’s ears saluted witha very Babel 
of voices; to find the balusters occupied by 
aspiring young gymnasts; to place one's 
foot upon a warm yielding mass of human- 
ity that would thereupon send forth a yell 
of remonstrance, speedily bringing from 
the retirement of the wash-tub and ironing- 
table toiling, perspiring mammas; or to 
lose one’s balance by treading upon mar- 
bles or other awkward obstructions by the 
way. With these little difficulties, how- 
ever, one soon became familiar; so that 
when Abel Webb had opened the street 
door he speedily reached his own apart- 
ments, 

How cozy the little place looked! It was 
a pattern of neatness and domestic com- 
fort. The table was laid for supper, a nice 
crisp loaf being flanked by a piece of cheese 
(placed upon a small plate in order to make 
it look more than it really was) and, yes! 
really a gigantic cucumber. Polly, who 
was kneeling before the fire, vigorously 
plying the bellows and inciting the coals to 
a perfect fury of flame, had not lighted a 
candle, and certainly none was wanted. 
The bright blaze brought into full view the 
nettle geranium occupying the table in 
front of the window; it lighted up the pho- 
tograph of the mild-looking woman (Pol- 
ly’s mother) on the other side of the room; 
it showed the brass-knobbed piece of furni- 
ture, to outward view a bureau, but to the 
initiated frequenter of Abel’s apartments, 
nothing more nor less than a turn-up bed- 
stead, in which the father himself slept; 
and it reflected its brightness upon the side- 
board, with its ornaments of ware, a few 
books, and the old-fashioned work-box con- 
taining so many relics dear to Abel and his 
daughter; among others a tiny baby’s shoe, 
once worn by that boy (now dead) on whom 
Abel had lavished such a wealth of paternal 
love. 

‘Why, you're rather late, father, ain’t 
you?” enquired the girl, springing to her 
feet, and giving old Abel such a sounding 
kiss that it might almost have been heard 
on the pavement outside, if anybody had 
been curious enough to listen. ‘‘I’ve been 
home a long time.” 

‘Well, Polly, I’ve been to the savings 
bank and afterwards to Aldermanbury— 
you know where. I took five pound ten; 
and Mr. Baker junior spoke so kindly that 
the time slipped by, and ’twas seven o’clock 
afore I knew where I was, a’most.” 

‘Heaven bless Mr. Baker for those kind 
words!” responded Polly, giving her father 
another hearty kiss as she unwound the 
woolen comforter encircling his neck. 
Then, after a pause, she asked, ‘“‘Does not 
that make ninety pounds you have paid?” 

“Yes, ninety pounds. It’s a good deal, 


ain’t it? All saved, too, by you and me, 
Polly.” 

“Oh. father, I don’t do much to it. If 
you weren’t to deprive yourself of com- 
forts, why, we shouldn’t have paid off 
twenty of it.” 

“Don’t say that, Polly. If it was not for 
your earnings how could I put my wages 
into the savings bank, as I do nearly every 
month?” 

‘‘Well, daddy dear, you know it’s only 
you I’ve got to live for,” said the girl archly. 

‘‘What’s that you say?” replied old Abel, 
highly pleased with his daughter’s remark, 
but determined not to be hoodwinked, 
‘‘How about Tom Smith? D’ye mean to 
say you don’t care for him?” 

‘‘Hush! Don’t speak so loud.” 

“Polly blushed, and looked half fright- 
ened toward that corner of the room where 
the big bureau cast its shadow. 

‘‘Why, there’s nobody can hear.” 

“Yes, father, the children might; and 
children sometimes make a lot of mischief,” 
observed that little wiseacre, Polly. Then, 
with a desperate intention of changing the 
subject, she said, ‘‘You must have a great 
coat this winter, or you are sure to have the 
rheumatics, as you haf’em last year. Oh, 
I saw a beauty in the Horseferry road to- 
night—so thick, with nice warm lining in- 
side, and the price only eighteen shillings. 
Second-hand, of course, but almost as good 
as new.” 

“Oh, I think I can do without it this year. 
Let’s save the eighteen shillings and send it 
to Mr. Baker, junior. 

‘No, I shan’t allow anything of the sort. 
I’m just as anxious as you are to pay our 
debts, but I’d rather work my fingers to the 
bones than that you should suffer another 
year as you did last.” 

“And I, too,” added a strong, manly 
voice, which seemed to issue from Mr. 
Webb’s sleeping-place. 

Polly gave a shriek, then burst into a 
ringing laugh, that seemed to fill the room 
with joyous harmony, like the sound of 
bells upon a frosty night; and Abel, turn- 
ing suddenly in his chair, saw the burly 
form of Tom Smith emerge from the dusky 
corner. 

‘Hallo, Tom!” shouted Abel. ‘‘So you’ve 
been listening. Well, luckily, you ain’t 
heard no secrets. I suppose you are one of 
those children that makes mischief, as Pol- 
ly says.” 

This retaliation upon his daughter struck 
Webb as such an extraordinary masterpiece 
of witticism that he fairly roared with laugh- 
ter. By and by Tom Smith roared too; 
and when he had had his laughter out, find- 
ing that Abel’s attention was still engrossed 
by the wondrous joke, seized the opportu- 
nity to throw his arms around Polly’s waist, 
at which the damsel, who did not like being 
laughed at, told the devoted lover to ‘‘a-done, 
and not be so silly.” 

‘‘Well, what brings you here?’’ enquired 

Abel, whose laugh had now subsided into a 
giggle, and winking at his young friend. 
‘Why, father, he saw me home, and 
brought the cucumber for a present.” 
‘My stars, that’s a beauty! I’m much 
obliged to you, Tom, for there’s nothing I 
like better, Some say cowcumbers ain’t 
good, that you ought to peel’em nicely, and 
then fling ’em out of the window; but taken 
with a little of the rind on, a bit of ingun 
and lots of pepper, I don’t think there’s 
much harm in ’em—leastways they don’t 
harm me.” And apparently cucumbers 
were thoroughly innocuous to Mr. Webb, 
who speedily drew his chair up to the table 
and began to ply his knife and fork with a 
will. 

Mr. Tom Smith considerately waited un- 
til his old friend had completed his repast, 
and then explained the object of his visit. 
Polly who was busy clearing the supper-ta- 
ble, wanted to leave the room, but her be- 
trothed wouldn’t hear of such a thing, and 
by and by that gallant swain exercised his 
influence with such marked success that, all 
aglow with blushes, she was induced to 
take a seat upon the footstool between the 
two men, of whom it would be hard to say 
which loved her best. 

‘*You know, Mr. Webb, Polly and I have 
been courting a long time, nigh upon eigh- 
teen months, and we’re beginning to think 
—that is, Iam beginning to think,” (this 
alternation in response to a protest from 
Polly) ‘‘it’s about time we got married. I 
don’t like to see her wearing her young life 
outin our hot work-rooms. My salary, as 
you know, is at present £80 a year, and I 
live on the premises. Now I think if I was 
to tell Loostrings the facts of the case, and 
that I wanted to live away, he would give 
me £130. Now ain’t that enough to get 
married on, and have you any objection to 
Polly and I being married at once?” 

Here Tom Smith paused, not because he 
had exhausted his subject, but for the rea- 
son that he was out of breath. 

Then Polly took up the parable. Sliding 
her stool to her father’s side and resting her 
head upon his knee, she said tremblingly: 

“Don’t think, daddy dear, that my being 
married will make any difference to you 
and me, for you are to come and live with 
us; eh Tom?” 

Mr. Smith, thus appealed to, vowed that 
his father-in-law’s residence with them was 
considered quite a settled matter, as in truth 





it was. 





A tear stood in old Abel's eye, and his 
voice quivered with emotion as, laying aside 
his pipe and taking his daughter’s hand lov. 
ingly within his own, he said: 

“Tom Smith, I know you to bea true and 
honest fellow. There is no man upon the 
face of the earth 1 would more desire to ca]} 
my son-in-law; but before I give my con- 
sent to your marriage I must tell you of 
something that may perhaps cause you to 
draw back.” 

Tom was about to speak when Abel, in 
trembling accents, resumed: 

“If you’d both been content to wait a few 
years, what Iam about to tell you might 
never have been known to either of you. 
I was still a young man when I first entered 
Baker & Baker's warehouse; you, Polly, 
were three years old, but your brother Sam 
was eleven or more. He used sometimes to 
bring me my meals at the drug warehouse, 
and once or twice Mr. Baker—the old man 
I’m speaking of now—took notice of him. 
As I was a bit of a favorite, he used to say 
tome, ‘Now, Abel, when that boy’s old 
enough I'll take him into the counting-house, 
if you like.’ If I would like! I treasured 
those words, and your mother and myself 
did all we could in the way of sending him 
to school and such like, so he should be fit 
when Mr. Baker wantedhim. Oh! how we 
loved that boy! how proudly we watched 
him grow up, and what hopes we formed 
of him! Sam seemed a steady, industrious 
lad enough, and for a time hecertainly gave 
great satisfaction in the counting-house. 
He was then seventeen, and as handsome a 
fellow as you might wish to see, though I’m 
his father as says it. He was a general 
favorite in the office, and at last got trusted 
to collect some of the debts due to the firm. 
About this time there came a sudden change 
in his habits and appearance which alarmed 
me and his mother very much. He got to 
keeping late hours, made some bad acquain- 


tances, and began to dress extravagantly. | 


It was no use our cautioning him, for he 
seemed determined to go on his own course. 
But all the sorrow and disappointment we 
felt was nothing to the fearful blow that 
almost stunned us when, on a chance ex- 
amination of the books, it was found Sam 
had embezzled his employer's money to a 
hundred and fifty pounds. From the mo- 
ment of that terrible discovery your mother 
drooped and drooped until she died. What 
he had done with the money he would never 
tell; but the head cashier (Mr. Robert Wil- 
mot, he who went soon after to Australia) 
declared that more than once he had heard 
the boy talk about horse-racing; and it was 
in this way he always considered the money 
had gone! As for Sam himself, he stuck to 
it hard and fast that he was not guilty of any 
dishonesty. He swore that the money he’d 
collected had alweys been paid over to the 
cashier; but the evidence the other way was 
too strong, and our boy was branded as a 
thief. Mr. Wilmot, who was angry at 
Sam’s insinuations, wanted him sent to 
prison; but Mr. Baker was a merciful man, 
and did not bring upon us any further dis- 
grace. After thisI felt I could no longer 
remain in Mr. Baker’s employ; and thus it 
was I went to Loostring & Tool’s. So that 
Sam might have a chance of getting back 
his character, Mr. Baker gave him a letter 
of introduction to a merchant at Bombay, 
somewhere in India, who might be able to 
find him employment such as wouldn’t have 
temptations. Sam eagerly jumped at the 
offer but up to the moment of his departure 
declared himseli innocent of stealing Mr. 
Baker’s money. Poor fellow! it was the 
last we saw of him. Before the vessel 
reached India she met with a fearful hurri- 
cane, and every soul on board her perished.” 

Overcome by these painful recollections, 
Abel buried his face in his hands and wept. 
Complete silence reigned in the room for a 
few moments, and then Polly, controlling 
with an effort the strong emotions that 
swept through her heart, crept to her fath- 
er’s side and placed her hand in his. 

‘Dear father,” she said, in broken tones, 
‘the story of your sorrow makes you dear- 
er to me than ever.” 

The old man withdrew his hand from her 
embrace, and, when she had kissed the tears 
from his cheeks, resumed: 

‘*There could be no doubt of your broth- 
er’s guilt, and I was too sensible of the 
kindness of his employers to allow them to 
suffer. I resolved, come what might, that 
I would do my best to repay them.’ For 
this I daily denied myself; for this I nar- 
rowed your opportunities of education; and 
this, next to your happiness, my child, is 
the object of my life.” 

‘‘Dear father, and until now you have al- 
ways led me to believe that the amount paid 
half yearly wasto discharge a debt of your 
own.” 

“My darling was it to your interest to 
know the truth? When your brother left 
England you were but a child. Up to to- 
night it has been my constant endeavor to 
hide the real facts of the case from you. I 
had hoped to have paid off the whole amount 
before you got married. Tom’s proposal 
to-night, however, has frightened the secret 
out of me, for I could not allow him to mar- 
ry you without knowing the truth.” 

‘‘And now! do know it, Mr. Webb,” ex- 
claimed Tom, who had been trying to speak 
for some time, but had been unable to doso, 
owing to a strange sensation as of marbles 
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rolling up his throat, and a determination 
of water to his eyes—‘‘now I do know it, I 
am more than ever desirous of making Pol 
ly my wife. I thought of having the banns 
put up next week, and then we can be mar- 
ried before another month is over our 
heads.” 

“But, Polly,” inquired Abel, ‘‘is not that 
rather soon?” 

His daughter was at that moment engaged 
in attending to the fire, the brightness of 
which had, during the recital of Abel’s rev- 
elation, become somewhat dimmed. Just 
after he spoke, a cheery flame again shot 
forth and disclosed a happy smile upon 
Polly’s face and a blush upon her cheek, 
forming quite sufficient answer to the ques 
tion. 

“Well, my children,’ 
man, ‘‘do as you will.” 

Tom Smith sprang from his chair and 
was wringing Abel’s hands in token of 
gratitude, when the sound of footsteps as- 
cending the stairs caught Abel's ears. 

‘‘Here, Polly! quick with the candle,” he 
cried; ‘‘there is some one wants us, or has 
mistaken the floor.” 

The room had hitherto been illuminated 
solely by the fitful gleam of the fire, and 
just as Polly had got the candle alight the 
door was opened, and in strode Mr. Baker 
—Baker—junior—whom Abel had left but 
an hour and a half before. 

“O, Abel,” said Baker; with his broad, 
ruddy face aglow with excitement, ‘‘I'm so 
glad I’ve found you at home. I’ve good 
news for you—news that will make your 
heart leap from your bosom.” 

‘‘What—what is it?” exclaimed Abel, 
while Polly and her betrothed looked on in 
silent amazement. 

‘‘Why your boy Sam—he who eight years 
ago was thought to be guilty of robbing us 
—is proved to have been innocent.” 

Abel sank back in his chair, his face grew 
pale, and his hands clutched the wrists of 
Tom Smith and his daughter, who had 
rushed to his side. 

‘‘How—how do you know this?” he gasp- 
ed. 

‘‘An hour after you left my office a letter 
from Australia was delivered—it was writ- 
ten by a gentleman, a magistrate in Mel- 
bourne, and was to the effect that our late 
cashier, Robert Wilmot, having received a 
fatal injury through being run over in the 
streets, in his last moments made a deposi- 
tion before the legal authorities that your 
son was innocent, that he himself had ap- 
propriated the moneys of the firm, and in 
order to conceal his own delinquencies was 
compelled to fix the guilt upon some one 
else. The official papers will arrive by next 
mail. Abel, believe me, no person is more 
rejoiced at this intelligence than myself.” 

The old man was in tears; he could not 
speak, but the pressure he gave the extend- 
ed hand evinced his belief in Baker junior’s 
sincerity. 

‘“‘And, Abel,” continued the new-comer, 
‘it gives me great pleasure—more pleasure 
than I can tell you—to hand you back your 
ninety pounds. Both my father and myself 
resolved never to touch a penny of it; if you 
had died before you were satisfied you had 
discharged the sum we should have handed 
over the money to yourdaughter. Iam de- 
lighted, however, to give it back to you 
personally; and if you will come to our of- 
fice to morrow I will hand you over the five 
per cent. interest which has accrued since 
the first payment. Good-by, Abel, I feel 
myself an intruder now. Good-by, and 
Heaven bless you, my honest fellow!” 

Baker junior, who seemed with every 
word to become thicker and thicker in his 
utterance, then placed in Abel’s lap a small 
canvas bag which gave forth a chinking 
sound and once again heartily wringing the 
old man’s hand, bounced from the room be- 
fore any one could bid him farewell. 

“Polly, Polly,” whispered Abel, ‘‘give 
me that workbox.” 

The girl knew what he wanted, and placed 
the box before him. She saw his fingers 
draw from its contents of precious relics of 
a bygone day a tiny baby’s shoe which had 
never belonged to her. The old man held 
it within his hands, and after gazing at it 
fora few seconds, drew it reverently to his 
lips, and murmured, ‘‘My boy innocent, 
my boy innocent! Oh, that he had lived 
to see this day!” 

Tom Smith drew his arm around the 
waist of his betrothed, and drew her to the 
window. They raised the blind, and look- 
ing out witnessed the heavens resplendent 
with myriad stars and a bright crescent- 
shaped moon. 

Polly, dear,” said Tom, “‘it’s the first day 
of the new moon. You ought to wish, and 
what you wish is sure to come true.” 

“Is it Tom?” replied the girl, with a wist- 
ful, trustful look in her eyes that made him 
draw her still nearer to him. ‘‘Do you 
know I have watched for the new moon 
and wished regularly for the same thing for 
many months past?” 

“And what was your wish, Polly?’ in- 
quired Tom archly, (I think he knew, al- 
though he pretended to be quite ignorant). 

“Oh, if I were to tell you now, the charm 
might fail. Ask me, dear, when the next 
new moon comes, and perhaps I'll tell you 
my wish.” ‘‘Then darling, we shall be 
man and wife.” His voice sank to a whis- 
per, but it reached her ears, and when the 


continued the old 





words ceased her head had sank upon his 
shoulder. The fire in the grate died away, 
the candle upon the table flickered, and at 
length went out, but with its last ray it 
showed the old man rapt in the contempla- 
tion of his precious relic, and the two lovers 
—one in heart—still gazing upon the peace- 
ful splendor of the star-checked firmament. 
—Tinsley's Magazine. 
_ +e 


WHAT A LITTLE WOMAN DID. 


The little daughter of General Newton 
pressed they key which caused the explosion 
at Hell Gate. The Tribune's reporter says 
that ten minutes before the explosion Mrs. 
Newton arrived at the firing point, accom- 
panied by a nurse who carried in her arms 
little Mary Newton, two years and four 
months old—a pretty little child with blue 
eyes, fair skin, and light curly hair. The 
baby girl looked around upon all with per- 
fect self-possession, while the party passed 
into the shed—which was constructed with- 
out sides, that the view might not be ob- 
structed—and took their places. Two or 
three minutes later General Newton came 
from the bomb-proof with General Abbott, 
Captain Mercur, Mr. Striedinger and others. 
The officers and civilians stood outside the 
shed and close at hand, while General New- 
ton frequently consulted his watch as he 
talked in a pleasant way with Mrs. Newton 
and hisstaff. Not a line in his face betray- 
ed the slightest anxiety. Twice he turned 
to his little daughter, who the nurse held in 
her arms, patted her cheek and, taking her 
hand in his, touched with it the keys which 
was to give the finishing stroke to the great 
mine. As he did this the eye involuntarily 
turned to the mine, but the battery plates 
were still out of the acids and consequently 
the touch was harmless. ‘After looking at 
his watch again, he said, ‘‘Come, my little 
girl,” and lifting her from the nurse’s arms 
stood her by the side of the key board upon 
a box placed there for the purpose. Once 
more he took the child’s hand and held it 
with his right hand immediately over the 
key, the spectators looking on in breathless 
suspense, mingled with a feeling of awe, at 
the thought of what that little hand would 
soon accomplish. General Newton stood 
with his open watch in his left hand and his 
child’s hand in his right. Silently he watch- 
ed the seconds pass. At length he shut his 
watch and returned it to his pocket, said 
something to Mrs. Newton which was inau- 
dible to persons outside of the little shed, 
and pressed the little hand of his child upon 
the key. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


Tho People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


oe 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.” 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. ; 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 


often 
PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
uinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific, Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc, Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
kin di 


8 iseases. 
ILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
= and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and ples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 

Complexion. 

ERS—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the ery 4 Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, — Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 

, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, € hills, 

Colds, &e. Its range of action is wide, and the 

relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 

ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 

Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 

will never be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch azel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 
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OPENING 


OF 


A New Retail Carpet Store !! 
44 Washington, 130, Hanover, & 76 Union Sts., 
BOSTON. 


(Store lately occupied by Harris, Chipman & Co.) 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 


WILL OFFER TO THE PUBLIC 


SEPrPTEMBENR ath, 


a Full and Handsome Line of 


AMERICAN 


CARPETS. 


Made by them at the 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, PHILADELPHIA; 
COMPRISING: 


WILTONS, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELLS, 


THREE PLY, EXTRA SUPERS, SUPERFINES, 
FINES, WOOL DUTCH, STAIR CARPETS, 


RUGS, MATS. &c., &., &e. 


sone tbesdintahthansedsele $1.75. Usual price $2.25. 


i ckhc duccddducdecudebeinssesbseaeeekiSiGeseetaas Kaseisidocnstansedesete $3.00. Usual price $3.75. 
EN ib sean tn daukuccehbsenuavddendeiseeetnsckandbabsthidenuen aeiadendvere $2.00. Usual price $3.00. 
55 ced sng Cesc hsnndesdesbasedsaseebasbaennasnes<bedtanen $1.15. Usual price $1.40. 
EXTRA SUPERS, All Wool, New Colors, Choice Patterns....................0000 95e. Usual price $1.15. 
EN £656 sddSduns cuRSdeN des cacdapeedeenyebeenssnsens-xenvdedanessecneceds 85c. Usual price $1.00. 
EE enrddacidihesdere dckbek sobatdaenHonecsadhhbeemneseuaskouseesedaeedsel 75e. Usual price 0c. 


ALL OTHER GOODS equally low, being offered at First Cost, MANUFACTURER'S PRICES. 


4weow37 


A handsome line of BODY BRUSSELS at $1.50. == i484 














Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m42 
(2 Preserve this notice. 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
ary by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the p is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 


ested to call. 

re haldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible jes, will not 
exact a fee until they are folly satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Besten. 
DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS, M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 222 ELEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(er Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
ass. ly8 





M 
Dress Reform. 





Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No, 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
("Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
(2 AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





HUMAN HAIR 


At Hnormously 
Low Prices! 


Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 
Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 


at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean just what I say. I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be had elsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, as I sell only the best goods, employ onl 
experienced workmen, and I import my goods at cas' 
terms, consequently I can and will sell cheaper than 
the cheapest. I guarantee perfect satisfaction to ev- 
ery purchaser. JOHN MEDINA, 

426 Washington, corner rehrtees ~ 

w36. 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 

For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, > epsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute 

108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board an 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M. 

GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





465 WASHINGTON ST 
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FINE TOILET SOAPS. — 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson’s Indexical' 


Large Oval Tablets.’ 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 

Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 

















Woman’s Medical College 
—of the 
New York Infirmary.- 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 





Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
_ 128 Second Avenue, New York. 


ALL KINDS OF OLD SHELL 


Taken in part payment for 


JEWELRY OR COMBS. 


WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street, 3 Steres North 
of Summer Street, 





land Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
AN _ best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 





GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. Eight 
$10 Chromos ere away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 feet 
long, e Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 





Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. - 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Stree 
A few doors from Tremont Street? Boston. 
-. Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
clonal ehill end long euparionee tn the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases. 

Office hours from 104 mM. to P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 





DECALCOMANTI 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book« 
3 PP» giving fall instructions in this new 


beantiful art, sent for 10 cts, 
pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, An 
irds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Lea ac, 
They can be easily to any article 80 as to imi 3 
Also, 6 beautiful GEM CHROMO: 
te wanted, q 
Address J. L. PATTEM 400. 16 William Strest, New York.’ 


J.W. BUA cE & CO. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good lilee- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'VINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
tf31 


CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
mapwer Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
go and all points in ILLINOIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
nia and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILutNois, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLtorapo, Utan, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NornTHERN Wisconsin and Min- 
NESOTA, and for MADISON, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLI8, 
Du urs and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For 8t. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


daily. 
ew York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 

ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets, 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNSTT. 








Marvin Hvertire, 





Gen. Pass, Ag’. Chieago Gen. Sup't. Chicago. 
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AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 





At the Annual meeting of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association, in Philadel- 
phia, one of the most interesting features 
was the fact that so many State societies 
reported the work of the previous year. 
Among these should have been included 
those of Missouri, and New Hampshire, 
which were accidentally detained, and 
which we print below. 

MISSOURI REPORT. 


To the President of the American Suffrage 
Association:—The work of the Woman's 
Suffrage Society of Missouri for the last 
year has not been so progressive and suc- 
cessful as we had hoped it would be. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that Mis- 
souri is not the best field for such work. 
It was formerly a slave State, and the polit- 
ical views and policies that so long pre- 
vailed in the South extended to this State, 
and the impressions made are not yet erad- 
icated. The existence of slavery naturally 
tended to overthrow true Democratic senti- 
ment. It accustomed the mind to tolerate 
and endure that inequality of right, which 
lies at the foundation of the denial of Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

This denial is a relic of the spirit of 
slavery, from which we are not yet free in 
any of the States. It is an inheritance 
coming from ages long past, the influence 
being less strong in those communities 
farther removed from the period when 
slavery existed. Gradually, as all traces of 
the old influence will be dispelled, the right 
of women to the ballot will be acknowledged 
and finally conceded. 

The large majority of women in this 
State are themselves opposed to the Suf- 
-. Such a fact can only be the result 
of long custom, which, however wrong in 
itself, become consecrated by age. 
Too many of these women are utterly help- 
less. They have no trade, profession, or 
calling by which they may obtain the 
means of livelihood. They are utterly de- 
pendent on male relatives or friends for a 
support, and such is the force of habit in 
this regard, that, in many cases, entire igno- 
rance of everything practical seems to he 
regarded as the highest accomplishment. 
If a woman learns to be independent, she 
ceases to be womanly. 

It is this false system of society that we 
must eradicate, before women can assume 
the dignity of independence; without a true 
feeling of independence they cannot appre- 
ciate or enjoy the ballot. 

With a view of making an inroad upon 
these old prejudices, oursociety, during the 
last year, subscribed for about eighty cop- 
ies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and had them 
addressed to influential persons who, it con- 
sidered, had not before had the subject 
properly presented to them. It is but a 
poor soil in which truth will not sprout and 
grow. Some persons will quietly read by 
the fireside, who will not be seen at the lec- 
ture room. We believe that much good 
and substantial missionary work has been 
done in this way. 

Some of the ladies of the society are now 
contemplating the establishment of an in- 
dustrial school in St. Louis, although it will 
not be nominally connected with the Suf- 
frage work. At the school many useful 
arts will be taught, tending to eduzate wo- 
men to a knowledge of their own impor- 
tance and usefulness in society, and at the 
same time rendering them callongpesting. 
Women will here be taught porcelain paint- 
ing, furniture carving, phonography, and 
book-keeping. 

For the sake of asecond inroad upon 
these old prejudices we have had before the 
society for discussion, a proposition pre- 
senting Suffrage in a new form. It was 
thought by some of the members that a 
proposition to enfranchise unmarried wo- 
men and widows who are taxed, might 
possibly obtain the favor of the Legislature, 
and induce them to submit it to a popular 
vote, as a constitutional amendment. It 
was believed that a measure with so little 
ground for prejudiced opposition would 
commend itself to the favor of all honest 
and right minded persons. 

On the other hand, some members re- 
garded the proposition as the concession 
and abandonment of a principle, and would 
not support it. It was, however, adopted 


as an experiment, and petitions numerously - 


signed have been obtained, and will be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly during the 
coming winter. If it has no other effect, 
it will necessarily provoke discussion before 
that body, and that discussion will be trans- 
ferred to the households. When so trans- 
ferred, the form of the proposition is such, 
that its denial can only be admitted by those 
who are ready to deny the elementary prin- 
ciples of republican government. 
Respectfully, MAry F. HENDERSON, 

Prestdent Missouri Woman Suffrage Society. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE REPORT. 


Apparently the cause of Woman Suffrage 
has neither advanced nor retrograded in our 
State during the past year. It was con- 
templated to hold a series of public meet- 
ings in some of the cities and ~~ 7 towns, 
but the Temperance Reform Movement 
seemed so fully to occupy the public mind 
as to render Suffrage meetings impractica- 
ble for the time being, and so the project 
was temporarily abandoned, but doubtless, 
during the year to come, some earnest work 
will be done in that direction. 

At the last session of the Legislature the 
usual petitions were presented in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage, but beyond “‘respectful 
consideration,” nothing was done to place 
New Hampshire right on this important 
question. An act was, however, passed, 
which is said to remove from our statute- 
books the last ae of injustice to Woman 
as regards rights of property. It is as fol- 
lows: 

AN ACT TO REMOVE THE DISABILITIES OF MARRIED 

Be women. 

it enacted by the Senate 
sentatives in Geneeal Coat ecaenn whee 

SECTION 1. That every married woman may make 
contracts, and sue and be sued in all matters in law 
and equity in the same manner as if she was sole and 
unmarried, provided: however, that all laws now in 
force as to contracts and conveyances between hus- 
band and wife, and as to the rights of the husband in 





her property or estate, shall not be affected hereby: 
and provided, also, that no contract or conveyance by 


} a married woman as surety or guarantor for her hus- 


band, nor any undertaking by her for him or in his 
behalf, shall be binding on her. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

Approved July 18, 1876. 

Unquestionably New Hampshire stands 
in the van, so far as legislation is concerned 
on the interests of Woman, our leading pol- 
iticians evincing an earnest desire to remedy 
all inequalities that are brought to their at- 
tention. It is only when the Suffrage ques- 
tion is broached that they turn a deaf ear 
to the demands that are made upon them. 
On this subject we find that bigotry, intol- 
erance and ignorance still exist to a degree 
almost incredible. ‘‘Women may hold posi- 
tions on school boards,” say our law-makers, 
“if elected thereto by men,” but when asked 
to remedy the inconguity by giving to wo- 
men the right to vote as well as to hold of- 
fice, the former right being one that is usual- 
ly supposed to precede the latter, the legis- 
lative shoulders are wisely shrugged, and 
the usual verdict of ‘‘inexpedient to legis- 
late” is rendered. But it is proposed to 
teach our astute law-makers that Woman 
Suffrage will not ‘‘down at their bidding,” 
and if earnest work and persistent effort is 
to be rewarded in this cause it will be found 
that New Hampshire will yet stand in the 
front rank of those states that have bravely 
and unflinchingly ‘‘fought the good fight” 
for truth, justice and humanity. In behalf 
of the New Hampshire Woman Suffrage 
Society, 

J. H. GALLINGER, Secretary. 
—_2>e — 


MRS. LIVERMORE AT SOUTH BOSTON. 


Epirors JOURNAL.—At the lecture on 
**The Reason Why,”—delivered before the 
“South Boston Woman Suffrage Club,” the 
other evening, by Mrs. Livermore, two co- 
incidences occurred, which, for their sin- 
gularity, deserve mention. We were all 
very much amused at her vivid description 
of the speech of Hon. John Wentworth, 
to which she persuaded her husband to ac- 
company her, as ‘‘the galleries were to be 
reserved for ladies.” Having often read in 
the daily papers high panegyrics of his 
manner and matter at his public utterances, 
she was anxious to listen to his wit and hu- 
mor. But, though the galleries were packed 
with ladies, and the floor with gentlemen, 
and the speech was two hours long,—they 
yet failed to see the wit and humor, but sat 
gaping and yawning during the entire 
prosy address. She was much surprised, 
on inquiring ‘‘the reason why” his speech 
was so dull, when she was led to expect so 
much, to learn that the witticisms and 
humorous sallies of ‘‘Long John” were not 
of a character to be repeated in ladies’ so- 
ciety! As a curious fact in connection with 
this recital,—a niece of the hon. gentleman 
was present, and thus heard a confirmation 
of what she had been told repeatedly be- 
fore, but never would believe. She had in- 
dignantly scouted the assertion that herun- 
cle was widely recognized as ‘Smutty 
John”! 

The other relates to an anecdote she gave 
in her own glowing language, of an inci- 
dent at the Battle of Gettysburg, when one 
regiment was kept in reserve, with others, 
on an eminence, where they saw with hor- 
ror their brother regiments go into the fight, 
and beheld them mowed down like sheep, 
by the terrible fire from a masked battery! 
The story was only too vivid, and we shiv- 
ered as we listened! What wonderful pow- 
ers of illustration that gifted woman has! 
Pencil and canvas and brilliant hues all 
fade before the might of her burning words. 
But you will want to hear what was coinci- 
dent with that;—only the singular fact that 
the man who spiked the guns of that very 
battery, when it was doing such murderous 
work, sat before her! M. P. C. 

South Boston, Mass. 
> o—____—_ 


ENGLAND AND THE TURKS. 











Two or three of the Paris journals,says the 
N. Y. Nation, have lately published a trans- 
lation of a short poem by the Russian nov- 
elist, Ivan Turgenef, which—we quote the 
Figaro —‘‘has recently been recited before 
the Czarevitch, and has obtained a rapid 
popularity in Russia.” We give an Eng- 
lish version of the Figaro’s translation: 

“The Queen is sitting in her forest of 
Windsor; around her the ladies of her court 
play at a game which not long since came 
into fashion—a game called croquet. You 
roll little balls and ag make them pass 
skilfully through little hoops. The Queen 
looks on and laughs; but suddenly she stops; 
her face grows deathly pale. 

It seems to her. that, instead of shapely 
balls driven by the lightly-tapping mallet, 
there are hundreds of heads rolling along, 
all smeared with blood. Heads of women, 
of young girls, of children; faces with 
marks of dreadful tortures and bestial out- 
rage, of the claws of beasts, and all the hor- 
ror of death-pangs. 

And now the youngest daughter of the 
Queen, a gentle maiden, pushes one of these 
heads further and further from the others; 

ushes it until it reaches her mother’s feet. 

he head of a child with curly hair; its lit- 
tle livid mouth turns to murmur reproaches. 
The Queen utters a shriek of horror; an in- 
effable terror darkens her eyes. 

‘My doctor, quick, quick, let him come to 
me!’ And she tells him her terrible vision. 
But he then answers: ‘It does not surprise 
me; reading the newspapers has disturbed 
you. The Times explains to us so well how 
the Bulgarians have deserved the wrath of 
the Turks 
your trouble will pass.’ 
goes back into her palace. 

She is alone, and she begins to muse. 
Her eyelids fall, and—oh! horror, the edge 
of her garment is befouled with a bloody 
stain. ‘Let them take itaway this instant— 


Here is a draught; take it, and 
And the Queen 





I wish to forget it. Wash it for me, rivers 
of England! ‘No, yom Majesty, never 
shall the royal robe of England be washed 
of the stain of this innocent blood!’ ” 
oo 


A LIBERAL DONATION. 


Hon. A. H. Faxon enclosed his check for 
a hundred dollars to the Woman Suffrage 
State Committee with the following charac- 
teristic letter: 

LETTER FROM MR. FAXON. 
Quincy, Oct. 12, 1876. 
Thomas J. Lothrop, Esq., Secretary Woman 

Suffrage State Committee. 

Dear Sir: Wishing to encourage and 
assist the friends of Woman Suffrage [ en- 
close my check for one hundred dollars, to 
be used as they may deem expedient. I 
know that the powerful influence of noble 
and devoted women is wanted to help lift 
up the standard of political morality. I 
firmly believe that the cause of temperance 
and the principles of prohibition will be rap- 
idly advanced the moment that Woman, with 
her own hand, shall have the power and 
right to wield the ballot. 

hy are the advocates of the rum power 
so dreadfully afraid that Woman will lose 
her social position and influence if that 
right is given her? Always virtuous when 
their business is in danger! Anxious be- 
in how they sympathize with women 
oak Reform Clubs, if they do not vote! Ter- 
ribly afraid they are, that women will unsex 
themselves, and that Reform Clubs will be 
ruined if either has anything to do with pol- 
itics or votes. 

I have always been a strong Republican, 
and still strongly hold to that faith, so long 
as that party shall hold up honest, faithful, 
business temperance men. But when I 
know the corrupt practices of party man- 
agers, and see dishonest office-holders, whose 
principal labor seems to be to do the dirty 
work of the party, trading away the votes 
of honest citizens, I say that party ties shall 
no longer bind me, if corrupt, incompetent 
men are put in nomination. 

Just before election, Government office- 
holders, from cigar inspectors down, are let 
loose like blood hounds, demoralizing and 
corrupting the community. They work 
only for men who they think can be influ- 
enced to retain them in their present places 
or boost them into softer positions, which 
they are unfit to fill, either honestly or hon- 
orably. 

Such men abhor temperance, because rum 
is a part of their purchasing power, and oft- 
times when positive, business, temperance 
men are candidates, they use all their powers 
with the Democracy, which is always pro- 
lific with candidates of their own stripe. In 
fact, such men are by instinct Democrats, 
but, sucking the Republican teat of office, 
they do not dare to work openly, when advo- 
cating the claims of their Democratic 
rw cen These are the kind of beings that 
bolted the nomination of the Hon. Thomas 
Talbot, and now hold up their hands in holy 
horror because the temperance Republicans 
propose bolting liquor-interest candidates. 

I think I do not underrate Brother Sim- 
mons’ ability, when I say that he could 
deliver an entertaining political address 
from the following text: ‘‘What I know 
about Custom-house officers not doing their 
duty in Government business hours.” 

The great trouble in obtaining political 
honesty, and in getting men nominated who 
are capable and efficient, and who would 
honor their positions if elected, is that cor- 
rupt office-holders and hangers-on control 
the voters, instead of the voters controlling 
them. Until the Republican administration 
purifies itself by displacing such men, and 
filling their places with men of honesty and 
ability, thorough reform cannot be looked 
for or expected. 

In conclusion, I will say, Let the self- 
sacrificing, noble women of the State, who 
seek to enjoy the right of franchise, work 
on with untiring zeal, as their consciences 
shall dictate, in behalf of Woman Suf- 
frage and Temperance, and let all those who 
do not want to be harmed by their perse- 
verance for the right, ‘‘Stand from under.” 
Hoping to hear from you that favorable 
and rapid progress is being made from time 
to time, I am, Yours Truly, 

Henry H. Faxon. 





—__e<>e—_____——_ 
MISS BRIGGS’S STRUGGLES WITH SKIRTS. 


Kitty Briggs was a nice, intelligent girl, 
nothing very brilliant, but about up to the 
average of Boston young women. 

She had a good many friends, of various 
degrees of cultivation, in all classes of 
society. Kitty was not remarkably quick 
of perception, and she didn’t feel—or, 
rather, up to this last Centennial summer, 
hadn’t felt—that vital interest in the ‘‘move- 
ments” and agitations of various topics con- 
nected with ‘‘Woman” which it is generally 
considered incumbent on the Boston young 
lady to feel. 

But a change was gradually coming over 
Kitty; first, it was her friends; they asked 
her if she had seen the new garments? and 
Kitty thought they meant some new cloak 
or sacque from Paris; then they asked her 
if she had been to Mrs. F’s opening? ‘‘No, 
she never went to ‘openings.’’”’ Then the 
friends explained that it was a new kind of 
underclothing, and new ways of keeping it 
on, that they meant, and said she was be- 
hind the age, and took her off to one of the 
exhibitions. 

Kitty acknowledged that the things 
looked rather cunning, but wondered how 
they felt when on. All the friends, who, 
by the way, were recent converts to the 
new styles, cried out in chorus that they 
were ‘‘splendid,” as easy as anything! and 
the rich ones, who wore lots of trimming, 
added, ‘‘and so becoming!” Then the poor 
ones retorted, ‘“‘So easy for the servants to 
do up—make less work,”—then all, in cho- 
rus, “Do, do, try’em. I'll lend you my 
pattern!” 





Then Kitty said she guessed she'd try. 

hen it turned out that each friend had 
made some little ‘improvement,’ which, 
she assured Kitty, was the most essential 
part of the whole costume. Kitty smiled, 
beamed on them all, and said she would 
look them over, and take her choice. 

She “looked them over.” In fact, for 
three weeks she scarcely did anything else. 
Being of an accommodating turn of mind, 
she wished to please everybody; but it was 
a little difficult to accept at least a dozen 
patterns, and to satisfy each inquiring 
friend, who wanted to know, if, in Kitty’s 
candid opinion, her particular pattern was 
not the best? 

She began with the all-in-one-piece gar- 
ment. That was no go at all; she tried it 
again, by cutting it in two, and sewing on 
buttons; much worse, the button-holes 
wouldn’t stay made any time at all; she 
tried it again by sewing up the button; 
holes for good, putting ina few gathers, 
and sewing the pieces together, a la the 
original pattern. It was a triumph! She 
assembled her friends, and after a long after- 
noon of animated talk, they all said, ‘‘to 
please her, they would try theirs that way.” 
So they all went home, and ripped and 
sewed to their heart’s content. 

Then Kitty fell in with some books by 
recent authors, on Dress, and the ‘‘Hygiene 
of Dress.” Oh, dear! how stupid she had 
been all her life. Again she called ‘‘the 
girls” together for a kettledrum, and there 
arose a hubbub that called Kitty’s mother 
to the scene of action; for each girl had a 
pet theory—Boston girls are nothing without 
theories—and she insisted that her ideas 
were the best, and wanted every other girl 
to agree with her! Kitty grew excited over 
the ‘‘question.” Shediscussed it whenever 
and wherever she met afriend. Was it a 
street corner? Just come to the next shop, 
and see the last new thing in skirt support- 
ers! ‘“‘Ah! now we have got the idea.” 
Was it a store? ‘‘Sit down a minute, while 
I tell you Bessie Jones’s ideas on corsets.” 
Time flew on; it was the end of the sum- 
mer, and still Kitty’s underwear was not 
settled to her liking, and all her friends 
were in the same state of mind. ‘‘Have 
you found just what you want?” was now 
their greeting to each other, at church, lec- 
ture, reception, or party. It was all one,— 
the scene might change, but the subject 
never! 

Kitty grew desperate. ‘‘You never would 
believe all I’ve been through,” she wrote to 
an older friend, who had, sometime since, 
got “‘hers” settled to her satisfaction. ‘‘I 
don’t believe there’s a ‘‘reformed under- 
wear” place in Boston that I haven’t spent 
hours in, and I can’t get anything just right. 
As for the buttons I’ve sewed them on—and 
ripped them off again; they are legion; and 
when I think of the button-holes I’ve made, 
it is positively awful! As for the patent 
skirt supporters, don’t mention such a thing 
to me unless you want to make me mad! 
I’ve tried every kind, looked far and near, 
sewed on hooks, ripped ’em off, sewed on 
rings—wished I hadn’t—tried strings,— 
worse than anything else. This week I’ve 
taken off the last patent thing, gone back 
to pins, and I guess there are all of a dozen 
about me—not, you know, that I mean to 
keep them, but I’m just waiting; some of 
the girls will soon be in with ‘‘something 
new,” and I'll try it, just for variety, and if 
it doesn’t do, there’s an end of skirt sup- 
porters for Kitty Briggs!” 

A week after this, a quiet-looking young 
lady walked in to 17 Temple Place, and 
stepping up to the counter, said in a tone of 
desperation to the attendant matron, ‘‘Mad- 
ame! have you a pair of suspenders?” 
“Oh, plenty! Like this, you mean?” She 
showed Kitty a neat pair, ending with a 
sort of guarded hook, strong and conven- 
ient. Kitty took them, gazed at them, and 
remarked sotto-voce, ‘‘Then you are my long 
lost brother?” 

‘‘Ma’am?”’ said the startled attendant. 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Kitty mildly, 
“I said that I see this is what I have been 
looking for for a long time.” With that, 
she laid down fifty cents, and marched off 
with her suspenders, feeling that her trou- 
bles were at last over. That night she sent 
off a postal to herfriend. ‘Now, I’ve done 
it. No more rows of buttons, button-holes, 
tapes, pins, hooks, or any such trumpery 
for me. I first clasp this little arrange- 
ment through them all at one dive, dress, 
skirts, and the rest, and there I am. 

Good bye, dear. You try ‘em, and then, 
for the rest of your life, you'll bless your 
triumphant, Kitty Briaes. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


A Young Woman, graduate of the Oread 
Institute, and of eight years experience in teaching, 
wishing to enter the Boston University, desires an 
p< aaa y to earn her board Best of references 

ven. Address Teacher, Office of Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, 4w42 


Adults with Unexceptional Referen- 
ces, who desire rooms in ton, can hear of ve 
desirable ones at the South End in a small family wit 
table board near, by addressing N. 8. H., Station A 

4w42 

“Give Woman the Ballot.?»—A new son 
hy Rev. Chas. Wheeler Denison, in “THE PROHIBI- 

ON SONGSTER.” Just the thing for the cam- 
paign. Ten cents x copy: $3.00 per hundred. Ad- 

ress J. F. PACKARD, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA meena 
3m! 





























!! REDUCTION IN PRICE!! 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR PIANO. 


——A CARD 


THE PUBLISHERS, BELIEVING THE DEMAND 
OF THE TIMES SHOULD BE MET, HAVE RE. 
DUCED THE PRICE OF THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE TO $3.25. 

THEY BELIEVE THE PUBLIC WILL APPRE. 
CIATE THEIR ACTION. AS TO MERIT AND 
EXCELLENCE THERE IS NO BOOK ITS EQUAL. 
IT STANDS FIRST AND FOREMOST, AS ITS 
SALES OF HUNDREDS OF THONSANDS WILL 
ATTEST. IS ATTRACTIVE, THOROUGH AND 
SUCCESSFUL. IT IS CONSIDERED BY ALL 
FAIR JUDGES TO BE THE PERFECTION OF A 
PIANO INSTRUCTION BOOK. PRICE $3.25, 
SENT POST-PAID FOR THIS PRICE. 

t@ SOLD BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEAL- 
ERS, AND USED BY THE PRINCIPAL TEACH- 
ERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

OLIVER DITSONW & CO. 

BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E, Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
Phila. 


New York. 
AHEAD. 
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The Magee Standard Base Burner 
—AND— 


The Magee Standard Furnace, 


Have each received the highest premium for superior- 
ity of design, finish and construction, and the only 
medal awarded to goods of their class at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this is a notable and flattering 
testimonial to the eminent Sone of the M 

400ds over all others, and fully endorses our claims 
or them, 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits before 
purchasing. Illustrated and; descriptive circulars 
sent free. 

Manufactured and for sale by the 


MAGEE FURNACE C0O., 


A. N. PARLIN. Treas., 
$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union, 
and 19 & 21 Friend Streets, 
BOSTON, 


ont by our Agents throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Beware of imitations, of which there are many. 
8w43 


N.A.MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


* « 
SHOES. 

Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 





McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m30 
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